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Chronicle 


Home News.—A riot in the coal-mining district of 
Southern Illinois has resulted in over twenty deaths. The 
mine-guard system and the hiring of Chicago strike-break- 
ers by the Southern Illinois Coal Com- 
pany was the remote occasion of the 
outbreaks. A shot is said to have been 
fired by the superintendent of the mines C. K. McDowell, 
the only man against whom the coroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty. Miners stated that the hired guards 
fired on a group of unarmed men, killing two of them. 
This incident was given as the immediate reason for the 
attack upon the mines by a mob of several thousand, repre- 
senting various elements of the local population. The 
mines were stormed and the captives marched away some 
distance before the murder of many of these victims began 
amid inhuman brutalities. While there is no excuse for 
this mob violence, it must be stated that the farmers 
and townsmen no less than the miners, had been angered 
by being held up on the public highways and even searched, 
it is claimed, by the company’s hired guards. The jury 
found the deaths “due to acts direct and indirect of 
officials of the Southern Illinois Coal Company.” Colonel 
Hunter, who had anticipated such an outbreak, pleaded in 
vain with the superintendent of the mine, C. K. McDowell, 
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“that feelings were high and that he should close the 
mine.” McDowell argued that he employed twenty-two 
armed guards and did ‘not expect trouble serious enough 
to “ force a shutdown.”’ Numerous local officials insisted 
with the Colonel that troops were not needed. The situa- 
tion is thus summed up in a statement from Marion spe- 
cially written for the New York Tomes: 

As conservative townspeople and some mine operators here 
view it, although the stark brutality of the murders cannot be 
sufficiently deplored, yet the starter of the trouble was the South- 
ern Illinois Coal Company. The mines of Illinois are one hundred 
per cent unionized, and the attempt to run the strip mine at 
Crenshaw Crossing with non-union labor, protected by armed 
guards, was to invite mob outbursts. This viewpoint was put 
before Superintendent McDowell, who was one of the victims, 
several times by Colonel Sam N. Hunter, but the mine continued 
to operate and the armed guards still kept intercepting passers-by, 
miners, farmers and all at the point of guns on the public highway 
running by the property. 

The operators accuse President Lewis jor inciting the 
men by qualifying the workers secured by the coal com- 
pany as “ strike-breakers.” In answering this, Mr. Lewis 
retorts that the operators are well aware that for some 
time the ranks of the striking miners have been “ infested 
with thousands of detectives and secret-service operatives 
whose employment by coal companies depends upon their 
ability to provoke violence and disturb public tranquillity.” 
The hearse of George Henderson, one of the slain union 
men, was followed by a cortege nearly two miles long. 
“ Hundreds of'the townspeople with bared heads lined the 
street,” says the New York Tribune, while of the victims 
of the dreadful massacre it adds: “ The coal company 
which brought the victims here, getting most of them 
through the medium of a detective agency, has evinced no 
interest in the matter of their funerals.” In his official 
declaration the miner’s President says: “ The organiza- 
tion has never encouraged and does not condone lawless- 
ness of any character. The officers of the organization 
are shocked and greatly deplore this tragedy.” Investiga- 
tions are at once to begin. 


Asia Minor—Stating that the American, French and 
Italian Governments have all agreed to accept the propos- 
als of the British Foreign Office to conduct an inquiry into 
the persecution of the Christians by the 
Turks in Asia Minor, the London 
Catholic news service adds that there 
is every reason to believe that the atrocious conduct of 
Kemal Pasha and his murderous hordes will be stayed. 
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The English bureau in question supports the accounts of 
barbarities recorded by British and American witnesses. 
Here are some further items it has to offer: 


The barbarous cruelties inflicted by the Turks on the Near 
Eastern Christians grow in intensity day by day. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople has informed the Foreign Office in 
London that as late as two weeks ago the Turkish troops de- 
stroyed by fire fourteen villages of Christians, putting the greater 
part of the inhabitants to death. It is not simple villagers alone 
who are falling victims to Turkish brutality. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch quotes the instance of the Greek Metropolitan of 
Rodopolis, Archbishop Kyrillos, whose episcopal city was invaded 
and the Archbishop and many of the inhabitants placed under 
arrest. A more horrible tale is reported by the Patriarch from 
Dzevizlik, where seven Christians were seized, and after they 
had been decapitated, their heads were exposed on pikes for sev- 
eral days in the market place of the township. 


As soon as the facts regarding these persecutions have 
been definitely established action will be taken by the Gov- 
ernments at Washington, London, Paris and Rome. The 
Vatican has already made its own investigations and repre- 
sentations have been made by it to the Powers concerned. 


Czechoslovakia.—The difficulty and prospects of the 
Catholic cause in Czechoslovakia can best be shown by 
tHe following tale of a regional organizer of the Catholic 
Popular party, whose work was carried 


Tale of . . 
a Catholic on in that part of Eastern Bohemia 
Organizer which for its beauty is called “ the 


Paradise of Bohemia,” but where the Czechoslovakian sect 
had wrought sad havoc, the city of Turnov and its region. 
The account is taken from a letter written us by our Czech 
correspondent : 


One feels here as if after the passing of a storm and rain. 
The sectarian priests, Prochazka, Hofr, Blahout, Cerny, Uhel, 
Chromy, Benes and others who came hither from various parts, 
have raged against us for nearly two years, not only at reunions 
and meetings but also from the pulpits. There were periods when 
I received seven telegrams from different localities at one time 
and was able to go to one only to defend there the Catholic 
cause against the “ Czechoslovakian” priests. 

The Catholics here were frightened, but not for a long time. 
Soon they awoke, took courage and rallied to defend themselves 
against the wolves that were tearing the flock, Turnov, Drzkov, 
Kuchelna, Zlata Olesnice, Boskov, Tatsbity, etc., are places where 
our people showed how they prized their Faith and their churches, 
defending the latter with their bodies and their blood. At our meet- 
ing at Lochtuse we were assaulted with knives and knotty sticks. 
Once, when returning after eleven o'clock at night from our 
meeting at Michovka, I was suddenly attacked by my opponents, 
stones were thrown at me and shots fired in the darkness, until 
they finally succeeded in laying hands on me. They were about 
to throw me into the deep river Fizera, but their shots and my 
shouts for help brought two soldiers and a civilian to my rescue. 
It would be a long and sanguinary story were I to recount all 
that we had to endure here in a relatively short period of time. 
I will instance merely how one of our men had a knife thrust 
into his breast, how another was stabbed through the cheek, how 
Father Kejval was driven out of Semily and poor Father Dolezal, 
the parish priest of Zlata Olesnice, died of unjust treatment and 
grief. 

In such a storm the census of 1921, with its apostasies, swept 
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by. And now that the storm has been calmed by the will of 
Christ and we survey the resulting situation, we can report with 
joy that in this period not only has not a single one of our 
Catholic organizations perished but more than a score of new 
ones have been added. The dried twigs and the worm-eaten 
fruit have been torn from the tree. Devout Catholics who had 
merely been deceived are returning to the Church, not by tens, 
but by hundreds. In my district Catholicism has been strength- 
ened by these trials. There are no more Catholics “of the reg- 
isters” merely, but Catholics in deed. The population here de- 
sires to become acquainted with the program of the Popular party. 
Even its adversaries must recognize that its hands are clean and 
its shield has been kept immaculate. From great distances 
men come to ask for lecturers and to establish branch organiza- 
tions of the Popular party. Step by step Catholic democracy 
makes headway here. There are boroughs and villages where 
only a short time ago we had not even a representative and now 
have an organization, as at Drzkov, Jilove, Nabzi, Loukov, etc. 
The scarcity of speakers is felt very much by us. The harvest 
is abundant, but the harvesters are few. At the present moment 
eleven places ask for the foundation of a local branch of the party 
organization, other places call public meetings, elsewhere people 
wish to hear a National Assemblyman, others desire a branch of 
the Catholic Trades Union, but they must wait for their turn 
in strict rotation. We were not able to accomplish much during 
the winter owing to the snowdrifts and impassable roads, but 
with the coming of spring our party too has come to new life. 


The tale of this regional organizer is typical of many 
districts. We may add that training courses for speak- 
ers and organizers have been inaugurated. The leaders 
of the Popular party are fully aware that there is a cer- 
tain danger in a too rapid growth of the party and know 
that the masses of adherents must receive a sound political 
education in Christian principles. 


France.—In every field of literature Catholics are not 
only active, but, according to Father Doncoeur of the Paris 
Etudes are among the most prominent leaders. In 1921, 
the Catholic writers of France met to- 
gether to hold for the first time what 
they called a semaine d'études, a study 
or survey week. At the opening of the sessions, M. René 
Bazin, the distinguished novelist, called attention to the 
novelty of the enterprise. For many years such an un- 
dertaking would have been an impossibility, and the 
man suggesting it would have been considered an ex- 
travagant idealist and dreamer. In the Etudes for June, 
1921, Father Yves de la Briére, S.J., one of the organizers 
of the movement wrote an interesting account of the con- 
gress, from which it was evident that the Catholics of 
France were more than holding their own in every de- 
partment of letters. The young and enthusiastic review 
Les Lettres assumed the initiative in thus gathering 
together for a concerted program the Catholics promi- 
nent in the literary world. Its venture was crowned 
with success. As a result of this gathering a permanent 
committee was organized, whose purpose is to determine 
the agenda for the coming year. Thus like the Semaines 
Sociales, which are accomplishing such good for a proper 
understanding of the social and economic questions of 
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the hour as studied in the light of Catholic teaching, the 
Semame des Ecrivains Catholiques is also to take a per- 
manent form. In this way the writers will have an op- 
portunity to discuss not only the professional problems 
which face them in their work as authors, but to standard- 
ize their views and mobilize their efforts for the triumph 
in letters, of that truth and beauty which they are trying 
to bring home to their countrymen. Another important 
result was the summons addressed to writers present at 
the congress to a retreat, a retraite fermée, to be given in 
1922 by Father de Grandmaison, S.J. 

The efforts of Catholic authors have met with astonish- 
ing success in a field where naturally it would be least 
expected, on the stage. The anti-Christian tendencies 
and immorality of our stage today are unfortunately too 
well known. Nevertheless, three years ago, Paris theater- 
goers welcomed Claudel’s “ L’ Annonce Faite a Marie.” 
A Catholic writer, Thorel, managed to win popular ap- 
proval with a French adaptation of Hauptmann’s “ Weav- 
ers,” and Vincent d’Indy charmed all with his “ Saént- 
Christophe.” Lately, a talented convert, Henry Gheon 
attempted a revival of the old mystery play so 
popular in the Middle Ages. His “ Sainte-Cécile” and 
his dramatization of the story of St. Alexis, under the 
startling title “ Le Pauvre sous lEscalier,” “ The Beggar 
under the Staircase,” struck a popular chord and showed 
that the most skeptical audiences of the capital were not 
yet entirely dead to the poetry and beauty of those lives 
of the Saints, which thrilled their fathers. In writing 
of Henry Gheon, Father Doncoeur says that he had 
brought back to the stage the realities of the supernatural. 
Father Doncoeur expresses the hope that through this 
gifted dramatist the French stage will continue the tradi- 
tion so nobly begun by the “ Polyeucte” and “Athalie” of 
Corneille and Racine. Following Gheon’s example, 
others have dared to bring before modern play-goers re- 
ligious subjects. Among these pioneers are Janot in his 
“ Motsson,” Variot in “La Rose de Rosein,”’ and his 
charming “ Sainte-Odile.” Finally must be mentioned 
the splendid success achieved by the Passion Play of 
Nancy which owes much of its dramatic inspiration and 
power to its prototype at Oberammergau. Thousands 
flocked to Nancy from every part of France to witness 
the play, and Father Doncoeur significantly adds, that 
even the least believing shed many tears. 


Germany.—The murder of the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Walter Rathenau, on June 23, has thrown the 
country into a new turmoil. He was shot and killed by 
assassins who fired at him from an 
, . automobile as he was riding to the For- 

Foreign Minister aion Office. Dr. Karl Helfferich. the 
Nationalist leader, had on the previous day attacked 
Rathenau in a savage speech in the Reichstag. The Lib- 
erals therefore accused him of being responsible for the 
deed. In the Reichstag’s memorial meeting members of the 
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Left rushed at him screaming “ Murderer!” Amid the 
uproar that ensued his own partisans came to his rescue. 
The present event is of even more significance than the 
murder of Erzberger, and a monarchist plot was again 
charged, but all due precautions were instantly taken to 
make any uprising impossible. President Loebe, pointing 
to the empty place on the Government bench in the Reichs- 
tag, forcibly said: “ This seat would not be vacant today 
had it not been for the boundless inflammatory agitation 
directed against the heads of the Government.” Chan- 
cellor Wirth, who was almost too deeply moved to speak, 
praised Rathenau as having pointed out the way to the 
world’s economic restoration : 

Not only did he lay down his life for his own people, but he 
died for the cause of international reconciliation, and from his 
death all true friends of new Germany and those who mean to 
cherish cordial sentiments for it will draw an inspiration which 
will give them needed strength to deal with foes who would throt- 
tle the Republic. 

Rathenau, racially a Jew, was looked upon as the leading 
Liberal in Germany, He was head of the General Electric 
Company when called to devote his talents to his country. 
Being after Hugo Stinnes one of Germany’s leading busi- 
ness men and capitalists, he was at the same time, in spite 
of his great wealth, a Socialist in politics, and thus was 
looked upon in a manner as a link between capitalists and 
Socialists in Germany. Born in Berlin in 1867, he studied 
at Berlin University, and later in Munich. Amassing a 
large fortune as director-general of a big electro-technical 
establishment, he intended to withdraw from business that 
he might devote his life to literature, but was prevailed 
upon again to enter the financial world. There his director- 
ates soon reached the amazing sum of one hundred. He 
was the author of many influential books and was consid- 
ered the intellectual power in Germany’s social reconstruc- 
tion and international relations. During the war he was 
known as “ the wizard of the Empire,” and was practically 
economic dictator. 


Ireland.—Complete returns in the recent elections give 
a substantial majority to the pro-treaty candidates. The 
new Parliament will be composed of 58 pro-treaty repre- 
sentatives, 36 anti-treaty, 17 laborites, 
eet sprectes dente candidates, 6 independents 
Irish Elections 4nd 4 members from Trinity College. 
Erskine Childers, Liam Mellowes, Mrs. Pearse and the 
Countess Markievicz were among the defeated Republi- 
cans. Erskine Childers, editor of the Republic of Ireland, 
declared that “ the new situation destroys all hope of uni- 
fying the army. It seems truly impossible to us that any 
Republican should cooperate with those who stand for the 
Constitution.” Eamon de Valera, referring to the elec- 
tions, stated: “Ireland is not free and will never be at 
rest or genuinely reconciled with England.” Shortly be- 
fore the elections the Dublin Free State declared edi- 
torially : 
The Treaty is a solid gain for Ireland as the result of a long 
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and bitter campaign. . . . There are, of course, many who could 
have improved on it, and there are provisions that few perhaps 
like. But it cannot now be undone. The Irish people are re- 


solved that it shall not be undone and their will alone is sov- 
ereign in Ireland. ...Is each and every article of the treaty, 
therefore, to be binding for evermore? Not by any means. It 
cannot be evaded in honor, but it can in the passage of time be 
amended by mutual tolerance and agreement, or it can be called 
off by the major parties to it who are the peoples of Ireland and 
England. 


Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, M. P. for North 
Down, was killed by two men outside his house in Eaton 
Place, London, on the afternoon of June 22. In the clos- 

The Assassination ing years of the war he was Chief of 
of Field Marshal the Imperial General Staff, and «ster 
Wilson was the organizer of the Ulster de- 
fenses. The crime was denounced by Arthur Griffith, the 
Dail President, in the following statement: “ Whether 
the assassination of Field Marshal Wilson was an act of 
private vengeance or had a pseudo-political aspect I do not 
know. But it is a fundamental principle of civilized gov- 
ernment that the assassination of a political opponent can- 
not be justified or condoned. Field Marshal Wilson’s 
political views were opposed to those of the vast majority 
of his countrymen; nevertheless I know the majority is 
unanimous in condemning and deploring this anarchic 
deed.” The deed was disavowed by the Irish Republican 
Army in the following terms: “ “he shooting of Sir Henry 
Wilson was not done at Republican instance or at the in- 
stance of the Irish Republican Army. If it were the Irish 
Republican Army would acknowledge the fact. The death 
of Wilson is to be deplored not because it occurred appar- 
ently at the hands of Irishmen but because he was the vic- 
tim of imperial policy pursued by the British Government 
in Ireland.” History will fix the responsibility for the 
deed on the Government, the statement concluded. 


Eamon De Valera repudiated the act that sent Field 
Marshal Wilson to his death in the following words: “I 
do not know who they were who shot Sir Henry Wilson 
or why they shot him. From latest press 
reports it would appear that they were 
British soldiers. But I know that 
bold men, abandoned by the organized defense of the State, 
will be driven by their position of desperation to seek to 
defend themselves by deeds of desperation. I know that 
life has been made a hell for the Nationalist minority in 
Belfast. I know that women have been outraged, men and 
women murdered and whole families wiped out, and I 
share the common belief that cynical imperialism has insti- 
gated these outrages and provided means for carrying them 
through. I can imagine, therefore, a brother of an out- 
raged sister or a husband of an outraged wife taking the 
law into his hands and resolving to give his own life for 
that of the supposed designer of the campaign of which 
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his dear ones were victims. I do not approve, but I must 
not pretend to misunderstand.” 


Rome.—The slanderous charges brought against the 
Holy Father to the effect that he was recognizing the 
tyrannical Soviet Government of Russia, produced, as 

siete ined their unscrupulous authors intended 

they should, the most painful impres- 

The “Red Kremlin” <i.n; among the more conservative and 
enlightened writers who still survive in that unhappy 
country. One of these writers, M. Dimitri Merejkowski, 
so the Documentation Catholique informs us, grossly mis- 
led by the campaign of slander so cunningly worked up 
against Pius XI, addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff an 
open letter in which he tells him that if a concordat is 
signed between the Holy See and the Russian Soviet, 
“the sacred work of the union of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches will be ruined forever.” M. Merejkowski is 
convinced, so he tells the Holy Father, that God will not 
permit such an abomination as the blessing and the sanc- 
tion given by the Vicar of Christ to the reign of Anti- 
christ. This is the main argument of the open letter of 
M. Merejkowski to Pius XI. The letter as far as it 
bewails the misfortunes and the tyranny under which M. 
Merejkowski’s countrymen are groaning is an eloquent 
document. But, although not intended as such perhaps, it 
is in reality an insult to the Vicar of Christ. The letter 
received a great deal of notoriety owing to the fact that it 
was published either in part or in its entirety, in such influ- 
ential journals as L’/ntransigeant, Le Gaulots, Les Débats, 
Le Matin and La Libre Parole. For that reason, La Docu- 
mentation Catholique also published it together with a 
brief appreciation of M. Merejkowski, whom, with full 
evidence at its command, it presents as an altogether un- 
sound champion of such a retinion of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, as no Catholic could accept. La 
Documentation adds by way of corrective to the unwar- 
ranted charges of the Russian publicist the answer to it 
given by M. Robert Havard de la Montagne in L’Action 
Francaise. M. de la Montagne respects the sorrows and 
grief under which M. Merejkowski wrote to the Holy 
Father. But he asks whether Pius XI before coming to 
the help of the unfortunate moujiks of Russia, must wait 
for the hour, long off perhaps, when Russia is delivered 
from the tyranny of the Soviet Government. There is no 
question, adds the writer of L’Actton Francaise, of any 
alliance or bargain between the Holy See and Lenine and 
Tchitcherin. Such an alliance, adds M. de la Montagne, 
may, perhaps, be the aim of the selfish commercial policies 
which direct and control modern democracies. But there 
is absolutely no question of the Holy See “ exploiting or 
working oil fields.” But in the cause of charity, Pius XI 
is quite willing to till vast areas where men are in suffer- 
ing and in want. And should Catholicism, which essen- 
tially means order, win in Russia, the present reign of 
disorder would be given a serious blow. 
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of Jerusalem, has come to London to lay the 

grievances of his people before the British Gov- 
ernment, which represents the “ mandatory” power in 
possession of the Holy Land. He is the fifth in succession 
to the see of Jerusalem, since Pius IX restored the Latin 
Patriarchate of the Holy City in 1847. He has held his 
high office through three critical years. 

He has honored me with a long interview in which he 
spoke freely of the present situation in Palestine. Before 
dealing with the points to which he called my attention, it 
will be well to note the statistics of the population of Pales- 
tine and some points as to the origin of the existing Zion- 
ist Government of the Holy Land. This will make it easier 
to appreciate the significance of what follows. 

A census taken on March 31, 1919, showed that the 
population of Palestine, 7. e., of the territory west of the 
Jordan to be included in the British mandate, was 647,850. 
Of these 515,000 were Moslems; 62,500 Christians and 
65,300 Jews. The remainder, about 5,000, belonged to 
various minor sects or were returned as “of no religious 
denomination.” But the British Government had already 
pledged itself to give the Jewish minority, some ten per 
cent of the total population, a privileged and dominant 
position in the country. This pledge had been given by 
Mr. Balfour on November 2, 1917, in these terms: 


Mi cr sersater BARLASSINA, Latin Patriarch 


His Majesty’s Government views with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of that object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


We shall see presently what has been the practical value 
of the proviso which purported to safeguard the rights of 
Moslem and Christian. As for the further proviso that 
nothing should be done to prejudice the status of Jews in 
other countries, this was inserted in the declaration because 
many prominent Jews in Western Europe had opposed the 
Zionist agitation for the creation of a Jewish State on the 
ground that the existence of such a State might well lead 
to their being reduced to the position of alien residents in 
countries where they now enjoy full citizenship. 

From the day when Jerusalem was occupied by General 
Allenby the British Government began to give effect to 
the Balfour Declaration. Its terms were embodied in the 
Treaty of Sévres and on April 20, 1920, at the San Remo 
Conference, the Supreme Council of the Allies, i. e., Mr. 
Lloyd George and the French and Italian Premiers, for- 
mally conferred the mandate for Palestine on Great Brit- 
ain. By this time a Zionist Government had been organized 
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at Jerusalem; thousands of Jewish immigrants, mostly 
from Eastern Europe, were arriving in Palestine; and a 
distinguished Jewish politician, Sir Herbert Samuel, was 
sent out from London to take charge as British High Com- 
missioner. Thus, as the result of the British conquest of 
Palestine and its annexation under the form of a man- 
datory protectorate, the small Jewish minority in its popu- 
lation has been made the predominant and controlling 
force in its government and administration. 

What has been the result? In the interview with Mon- 
signor Barlassina I heard the facts from a first-hand wit- 
ness. I shall try to set down some of the most significant 
of these facts as he gave them to me. I do not of course 
mean to make the Patriarch responsible for the conclusions 
I deduce from them, but I think that given the facts these 
conclusions necessarily follow. 

Perhaps it will be said that the Latin Patriarch speaks 
from the narrow standpoint of the interests only of his 
own flock, and is influenced by prejudice against the Jews. 
One could not speak with him for five minutes without 
feeling that any such suggestions are utterly baseless. 
The grievances of which he complains affect not only the 
Christians of Palestine but also the great Moslem majority 
of its people. More than this, not a few of the Jews of 
Palestine, amongst them rabbis and other prominent men, 
have joined in the protest of Moslem and Christian 
against the methods and proceedings of the new Zionist 
Government. 

As the Patriarch himself puts it the grievances of the 
Latin Catholic community in Palestine are also those of 
every other community outside the privileged circle of the 
Zionists. Under the old régime for hundreds of years the 
special status of the Christian and Jewish bodies as well 
as of the Moslems was recognized by the Government. 
Each had its own legislation, especially in matters relating 
to the laws of marriage and inheritance. For instance, 
divorce was recognized by the Moslem and the Jewish 
communities each under its own religious code, but was 
non-existent for the Christians. The Latin and Greek 
Patriarchates had both special powers for safeguarding 
public morality among their people. Nominally the new 
régime assures equality of treatment for all but in practise 
the church authorities find their action hampered and their 
work impeded by Jewish officialism. 

Nominally there is freedom of immigration and settle- 
ment, but as the officials of the new Government have the 
right to veto in each individual case and there is an organi- 
zation for promoting Jewish immigration, in order to 
strengthen the Jewish minority, the practical result is that 
the immigration is entirely Zionist. The new arrivals, 
who have come in their thousands, are drawn almost en- 
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tirely from Eastern Europe. Even the orthodox Jews of 
Palestine complain that these new colonists are largely 
made up of the free-thinking Bolshevist element of the 
Slav countries. 

These orthodox Jews, old residents whose families have 
been in the Holy Land for centuries, refuse to recognize 
the Zionist Government as representing Judaism in its re- 
ligious aspect. Numbers of them refused even to vote 
for the candidates to the Zionist assembly which is officially 
known as the “ National Council of the Jews of Palestine,” 
and the local body known as the “ Council of the Jews of 
Jerusalem.” They complain that in the new government 
schools for the Jews the teaching is not orthodox, and that 
the whole policy of that Government is inspired, not by the 
religious ideals of genuine Judaism, but by political and fi- 
nancial ambitions. A deputation of the old Jewish popula- 
tion interviewed Lord Northcliffe during his recent visit 
to Jerusalem and stated their grievances. After his depar- 
ture they were exposed to something like persecution. As 
for the influence of the new immigrants who are being 
settled in the country Monsignor Barlassina declares that 
they have notably lowered the moral condition of the coun- 
try. “I could give terrible details,” he says, “as to how in 
various ways the Holy City and the Holy Land have been 
desecrated.” 

Amongst the non-Zionist majority in Palestine there is. 
not without reason, a feeling that, despite all the pledges 
of equal treatment for all races and religions, there is a 
fixed policy of gradually making the Zionists the sole pos- 
sessors of the country and impoverishing the rest of the 
“ Palestine should be the national home of the 


people. 
“ There are other wide countries 


Jew,” say the Zionists. 
near at hand for the Arab.” 

But, as Monsignor Barlassina explained to me, this name 
for the majority of the people of the Holy Land can easily 
be made the basis for misleading fallacies. Arabic is the 
common language of Palestine and all Syria. The average 
man when he hears of the Arabs of Palestine thinks of 
them as a foreign Moslem element and of the Jew as the 
native element in the country. But many of the Arabs 
are Catholics, and Arab means now only Arabic-speaking. 
The people are of mixed descent. There are Arab families 
in Palestine whose ancestors were in the country long 
before those of many of the Jewish people who are there 
today. The Arabs of Palestine are not wandering Bedouins 
but small farmers, laborers, villagers and townsmen. They 
have as good a right to the country as the old Jewish resi- 
dents and a better right than the new arrivals brought in 
by an organized system of Zionist immigration. 

Yet they find themselves facing a system that is de- 
priving them of their property and handicapping them at 
every turn. If land is for sale they cannot buy it, for it 
always goes to the Jew. Thus, to take a glaring example, 
when the large landed property given up by the Russo- 
Greek Patriarchate was disposed of, it was announced that 
the sale would be by public auction and open to all bidders. 
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But it was useless for the Moslem and Christian Arabs 
to compete with the Zionists. Most of the land was put up 
at auction in one big block, five lots being combined. These 
were sold for £350,000 sterling. The purchaser was the 
agent of the Zionist Land Committee. The property was 
then resold on easy terms and in small lots to Zionist Jews. 
The Arabs are obviously helpless in competition against a 
wealthy Zionist syndicate. They complain that land trans- 
fer is systematically worked so as to substitute at every 
turn new Zionist owners for the former holders. Further 
they allege that in marketing their produce they find that 
Zionist officials put difficulties in their way, make them lose 
the favorable markets, and expose them to such loss that 
in many cases they are being driven to sell their land. 

One more of the illusions of the war years is gone. 
When in December, 1917, the news came that Allenby had 
captured Jerusalem, there were Te Deums in the churches 
of Europe, ringing of bells and rejoicings that a “ new 
Crusade ” had liberated the Holy City and that the “ libera- 
tion of the Holy Land” would soon be an accomplished 
fact. What has happened is that the Holy City and the 
Holy Land have been handed over to the Zionist political 
organization and the vast majority of the people of Pales- 
tine, Moslems, Christians and the old orthodox Jews find 
themselves under the arbitrary rule of a Zionist committee 
which governs in the interests of its supporters and rein- 
forces them by the organized immigration of thousands 
from the ghettos of Eastern Europe. When I say this I 
am not reporting any words of Monsignor Barlassina. It 
is my own conclusion from what are now notorious facts. 


The Ancient Pedigree of 
‘*Social Service’’ 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


E have heard so much from the scientists about 

“the struggle for existence ” and how “ nature red 
in tooth and claw ” cares little for the individual, but much 
for the race, and about “the survival of the fittest,” the 
fittest presumedly being those that could best fight their 
way through life so as to survive, that it is a relief to have 
a scientific article written which emphasizes the place of 
helpfulness and what Prince Kropotkin called “ mutual 
aid” among living beings. A generation ago the struggle 
for existence was supposed to be the all-important factor 
in bringing about evolution. Darwin’s book, ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species,” has nothing at all to say about origins, for 
Darwin supposes a whole host of living things of many 
kinds in existence and also the principle of variation. He 
had given his book at first the true title, but this, by the 
advice of friends, the author relegated to a secondary place, 
though not without misgivings as to the misunderstandings 
that would almost surely result. Darwin wanted to call 
his book, as he has told us in one of his letters, “The 
Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life.” 
That is just exactly the subject of the book. The struggle 
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for life has been gradually fading in estimation as a factor 
for progress, and as a “ proof” of anything it received 
such a knock-out blow as the result of the Great War that 
it is now on its way to innocuous desuetude. 

Prof. Wheeler of Harvard, in an article on *‘ Social Life 
Among the Insects ” in the June number of the Scientific 
Monthly, dwells particularly on the role that social helpful- 
ness or mutual aid has played in the preservation of many 
of the smaller species of living things in spite of their 
weakness and small size, which would have made them 
so easily the victims of the larger living things around 
them. He suggests that an equally pervasive and funda- 
mental innate peculiarity of organisms, their tendency to 
cooperation, has done at least as much as the struggle for 
existence in bringing about the preservation of favored 
races. Indeed the more this subject is studied the more 
one realizes that so far as the ordinary impression with 
regard to the place of the struggle for existence among 
living beings is concerned it is largely a misunderstanding, 
if not absolutely a mistake. 

Men often justify their lack of sympathy and above all 
lack of helpfulness toward their fellows by declaring that 
their conduct is in accordance with the great biological law 
of the survival of the fittest. Nature’s plan, they say, is 
that the weak must go to the wall and disappear. That 
is for the good of the race. It is useless to expect those to 
be preserved who have not the energy to struggle through, 
they are not fit to survive and will not survive no matter 
what is done for them. Some men have not hesitated to 
go so far as to say that an organized attempt to save the 
weaker ones was simply flying in the face of nature, a 
useless effort to set back the clock of time as it were and 
keep the unfit alive: Lest it might possibly be thought that 
such ideas represented an exaggeration or a misconception 
of biological teaching held only by a few, it may be re- 
called that the World War through which humanity has 
recently gone was largely the result of such teaching. 
Nations, like individuals, it was said, must realize that 
they had a mission to lead the world upward and if other 
nations got in their way they must simply be made to 
understand that the onward course of mankind could not 
stop just for the sake of some halting lame ducks of 
humanity, but must go on in the path of progress in spite 
of the suffering that might be entailed. This was the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, and 
nature is utterly indifferent to the suffering that might 
be caused so long as her great purpose of uplifting the 
race was accomplished. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little evidence for the 
struggle for existence within the species. Animals of the 
same kind do not struggle with each other, except under 
some very exceptional circumstances. A mother seeking 
food for her young had better not be interfered with by 
members of her own species or they will suffer for it. 
In time of famine or when the food products of the species 
are limited for some reason the ordinary laws of nature 
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are in abeyance and there is likely to be a struggle among 
individuals of the same species for their food. Occasionally 
the males fight, too, over the females. Apart from these 
extraordinary conditions which human nature makes spe- 
cial exceptions for, animals of the same kind do not quarrel 
with each other. On the contrary most of them have an 
instinct for helpfulness, even the larger animals live to- 
gether in herds or droves or fight in packs which enable 
them to accomplish their purpose of protecting themselves 
or securing their food better than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Prof. Wheeler however has dwelt particularly on the 
fact that the highest development of the social instincts 
that there is, that feeling for our fellows that Christianity 
has sublimated and called charity, though Prof. Wheeler 
does not say that, is to be. found in the very oldest animals 
that we have, the insects and particularly the ants. He 
has been studying in recent years an extraordinary collec- 
tion of ants preserved in lumps of Baltic amber which 
were sent him by the museums of Berlin and Koenigsberg, 
which contained nearly 10,000 specimens representing 
nearly a hundred species of ants. Amber is the fossil 
resin of pine-trees which flourished in the region which 
we now know as Sweden during the lower Oligocene 
times. The liquid resin exuded from the tree trunks pre- 
cisely as it does today and great numbers of small insects, 
especially ants, were trapped in the transparent viscid 
masses which hardened and fell from the trees or re- 
mained after the rotting of the wood and were carried 
down by the streams and embedded in what is now the 
floor of the Baltic Sea and the soil of Eastern Prussia. 

Prof. Wheeler does not hesitate to say that his studies 
of these fossil insects have shown him conclusively that the 
ants have undergone no important modifications since the 
lower Oligocene period. The word “ Oligocene ” means 
slightly or not at all recent. Many of the specimens which 
he examined thus preserved in amber were as exquisitely 
preserved as living ants embedded in our own day by some 
microscopist in Canada balsam. Some of the species in the 
amber are found to be practically indistinguishable from 
ants now living in Northern Europe and Northern Amer- 
ica. His calculation would be that for over fifty millions 
of years there has been absolutely no. change of any kind 
in these little creatures. Of course I must beg his pardon, 
he does not use the word creatures. He seems to think 
that they made themselves and their ways and he adds: 
“Tf the ants are not despondent because they have failed 
to produce a new social invention or convention in these 
fifty millions of years, why should we be discouraged be- 
cause some of our institutions and castes have not been 
able to evolve a new idea in the past fifty centuries.” That 
may be some consolation for a scientist, but somehow it 
does not seem to appeal very much to the rest of us. 

Perhaps the most surprising result of Prof. Wheeler’s 
studies is, however, that the very earliest ants that he 
investigated had developed all their various castes just as 
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we see them today and that their larvae and pupae were 
exactly like those they take care of at the present time. 
More than this, they tended the plant lice which are some- 
times compared to the cows that human beings keep, kept 
guest beetles in their nests and had parasitic mites attached 
to their legs in the very same peculiar positions as in our 
living species. Their social organization, their tendency 
to mutual aid has not changed a particle in any way. If 
under the influence of the idea of evolution men are now 
looking forward to such progress of the social order among 
men that they expect at last to see established here on 
earth a sort of heaven to take the place of that heaven 
which many scientists find it so hard to believe in, how long 
do they think we shall have to wait for this consummation 
so devoutly to be wished, this millennium of happiness be- 
cause of mutual cooperation and social service and the 
development of our social instincts? The ants are declared 
to have been at it in exactly the same way for fifty millions 
of years. How long will men, who are so much more 
complex than the ant, require to reach even the ant stage? 

Prof. Wheeler is perfectly willing to waive all that, 
however, and suggests that if there is a world-wide impulse 
which more than any other is animating and shaping all 
our individual lives since the World War, “It is that 
toward ever greater solidarity, of general disarmament, of 
a drawing together not only of men to men, but of nations 
to nations throughout the world for the pur- 
poses of greater mutual helpfulness.” He feels that the 
example of the ants may very well be instructive to us in 


now marshaling their forces. Professing high 

patriotism and undiluted Americanism, they are 
ready to march in solid formation up and down this great 
Republic. Spreading their propaganda in every nook and 
corner they hope to convince the people that immigration 
is a menace to national unity. “ Shut down the gates of 
immigration,” they tell us, “ or you will destroy your unity 
as a nation.” 

Now facts are unpleasant things which the “ patricts ” 
do not like to encounter because they prevent them from 
reaching their objective. Facts are truths which the 
patriots may storm, but not destroy, and in this case, facts 
show that the new slogan adopted by the patriots, “ Immi- 
gration is a Menace to National Unity,” is not based on 
truth. 

History shows, in spite of efforts to rewrite it, that the 
immigrant contributed very largely to the founding and 
upbuilding of this great nation. The immigrant has always 
been loyal to America—excepting the English Tories and 
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this regard, for undoubtedly they owe their preservation 
for these many years to their social instincts, their care 
for each other, their readiness to take their share, whatever 
it was, in community life and do the tasks allotted to them, 
whatever they were, with whole-hearted fidelity to duty. 
Away back here is evidently the origin of what has been 
called, so learnedly in our time, by an impressive Greek 
term, “altruism.” Long ago they called it by a Latin 
name, “ charity,” charttas, the dearness of others to us. 
Manifestly there are more lessons than those of industry 
that we can learn from the ants. “Goto the ant,” it was said, 
and Prof. Wheeler repeats it, but makes no reference to 
the quotation. Half a century ago in an article on the atom 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” Clerk Maxwell sug- 
gested that we should turn to the atom for marvelous 
lessons in some of the most important virtues of humanity. 
He said: “ They [the atoms] continue this day as they 
were created, perfect in number and measure and weight 
and from the ineffaceable characters impressed on them 
we may. learn that these aspirations after accuracy in meas- 
urement, truth in statement and justice in action which 
we reckon among our noblest attributes as men are ours 
because their essential constituents are the image of Him 
who in the beginning created not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which heaven and earth con- 
sist.” Manifestly anywhere that one turns in creation 


one can find lessons stamped on things living and dead 
that carry the profoundest kind of meaning for man and 
his life. 





a few Reds—and has never failed to take up arms in her 
defense. We find him at Lexington and Concord and 
Valley Forge. We meet him at Antietam and Gettysburg. 
We see him at Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and in the 
Argonne Forest. 

Every time that the life of America has been attacked 
or her unity endangered, the immigrant has responded 
voluntarily to the clarion call for help. He did not wait 
to be conscripted like our simon-pure Americans who 
monopolize patriotism in peace time. We must remember, 
too, that the immigrant gave generously of his hard-earned 
money to help America successfully prosecute the last war. 
In communities where the immigrant. predominated, Lib- 
erty Loans were over-subscribed. 

The patriots are noted for their silence in time of war. 
We never hear anything from them then about the immi- 
grant being a menace to national unity. Why are they 
Because all their efforts in war-time are directed 
The roar of cannon 


silent ? 
toward keeping off the firing line. 


and the shower of bullets and the smell of powder do not 
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appeal in any way to the patriots, so they sink into ob- 
scurity and security only to explode their patriotism for 
commercial purposes when peace is declared. Of course 
it would not be safe for them to proclaim a monopoly on 
patriotism when war is on because they might be called 
upon to put their patriotism into action. 

Now, read the casualty lists of the ‘‘ doughboys ” in the 
last war who gave up their lives on the battlefield fighting 
for America. It reads like that of other wars. No race or 
group is missing. On Patriots’ Day, April 19, 1922, three 
squares were dedicated in Boston to the memory of three 
soldiers who fell in the last war, their names being selected 
because of the great valor which they displayed. Two of 
these soldiers were born of Irish parents, the other was 
born in Italy. The Cabots and the Lodges are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Here in the home of the Puritan, 
where he once exercised unbridled tyranny, he has no 
valiant sons to present for public honor. It would, in- 
deed, be a sorry day for America if her defense today 
depended upon the “ howling patriots ” who boast that their 
ancestry dates back ten generations. 

Since the days of the Puritan there has always been a 
sentiment against the immigrant, especially the Catholic 
immigrant, and it is principally against him that the oppo- 
sition is arrayed today. It is this sentiment that the patriots 
hope to commercialize. Of course those who term them- 
selves the “ old stock,” the “ better element,” who form a 
sort of a closed aristocracy, do not fear for the safety of 
the national unity. What they fear is the coming dom- 
inance of the immigrant and his descendants, socially, 
politically and religiously. In fact he has already acquired 
this in a very large degree in some centers. 

But the immigrant has taken no unfair advantage of 
the old stock whom the patriots are now busy trying to 
arouse. He reached the position that he holds today 
through his ingenuity. He has obeyed faithfully the laws 
of God. The foreign-born woman does not consider it 
disgraceful to have more than two children, nor does she 
prefer to caress dogs instead of children. She does not 
spend her time in the divorce courts trading off husbands 
or in breaking up the home, the foundation of the nation. 

The immigrant is not impregnated with the virus of 
Malthusianism. He has a large family, works hard, makes 
untold sacrifices, saves money, acquires business, educates 
his children and contributes in many other ways towards 
the upbuilding of America. The States and cities that 
have a large foreign population have the best schools and 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy. There is by far, more 
progress and public spirit and deeper patriotism in the 
States that have a population composed of immigrants and 
sons of immigrants, than in the States that have little or 
no foreign population. In fact, the only backward States 
are those that have ‘not been touched by immigration, as 
for example the State of Georgia, the cradle of bigotry 
and ignorance. 

The writer in instructing classes in citizenship has in- 
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variably found that the immigrant possesses a broader 
conception of what American institutions stand for than 
many of our native-born Americans. The immigrant has 
aspirations, principles and ideals which fit him to take his 
place among the most desirable of our citizens. I have 
always found him willing to uphold the underlying prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, and to grant to everyone the 
protection of civil and religious liberty which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees. This cannot be said of a very large 
number of our Americans, especially those who label them- 
selves one hundred per cent American. 

Analyzing the movement against the immigrant, we find 
it closely interrelated to the anti-Catholic agitation so viru- 
lent today. The opponent of the parish school is an 
opponent of immigration. Those that are against for- 
eigners becoming citizens are also against Catholics holding 
public office. No, it is not the immigrant that is a menace 
to national unity. The real and only menace to our na- 
tional unity today is the so-called American who boasts 
about his ancestry running back ten generations, whose 
sole purpose in life is to stir up bigotry and hatred against 
his Catholic fellow-citizens. 

President Harding in an address before Calvary Bap- 
tist Bible Class in Washington said: “ In the experience of 
a year in the Presidency there has come to me no other 
such unwelcome impression as the manifest religious in- 
tolerance which exists among many of our citizens. I 
hold it to be a menace to the very liberties we boast and 
cherish.” Well might President Harding fear for the 
liberties which we boast and cherish. There is nothing 
which will disrupt the unity of this nation so quickly as 
religious intolerance. None knew this fact better than 
the immortal framers of the Constitution. Had they not 
been witness to the evil results of religious intolerance in 
New England and Virginia? 

No one can appreciate the extent of this pernicious anti- 
Catholic campaign as can the President of the United 
States. All the bigotry in the United States crystallizes 
in solid formation at Washington beseeching the President 
to violate his oath of office by denying to Catholics the 
rights which the Constitution guarantees to them, the pro- 
visions of which the President swears to uphold and abide 
by. 

The immigrant that always fights for America and up- 
holds the principles of the Constitution is no menace to 
national unity. I repeat again for the benefit of all true 
lovers of this great country of ours, that the real and only 
menace to national unity is the “ simon-pure American ”’ 
who is never heard of in time of war, but who goes about 
in time of peace stirring up religious intolerance, the one 
great thing which the framers of the Constitution hoped 
to guard against when they inserted in the Constitution that 
Congress should make no law respecting religion, and that 
no religious test should be made a qualification for the 
holding of public office. We hope that Americans who 
really have the interest of this great country at heart will 
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realize before it is too late that the menace to national 
unity is native to the soil, and that it is the native-born 
American who does not uphold the principles of the Consti- 
tution or the intent of its framers. 


Novels and Criticism 
Maurice Francis EGAN 


F anybody thought deeply about literary criticisms, 

outside of the scientific periodicals, he would be aston- 
ished at the lack of background and atmosphere of many 
persons who fill space in the reviewing of books. It is 
true that the reviewers are less perfunctory than they used 
to be, although the flamboyant “ jackets ” on most of the 
novels give them predigested information as to what they 
ought to say. Weare told by the publishers that Miss Wil- 
helmina Seaton Stearles says that “*‘Moonbeams in the 
Desert ’ is an effulgent volcano of startling passion. Never 
since ‘ Jane Eyre’ appeared has such a psychological docu- 
ment been given to the public, and, more daring than Char- 
lotte Bronté, the gifted authoress, has gone to the very 
verge of modern realism.” 

Nothing could be more explicit than this, and it makes 
easy work for the reviewer. You may not know who Miss 
Wilhelmina Seaton Stearles is, but you read on another 
jacket that the author of “ Moonbeams in the Desert ” 
declares that Miss Wilhelmina Seaton Stearles’ “ saber 
cuts at the heart of life and that her work affects one as if 
a draft of Falernian, crowned with rosy foam, had been 
Never since Byron’s 


poured upon a dry and thirsty soul. 
erotics astounded the hypocritical English world has there 
been such a revelation of an anguished soul. It is the New 


Idea molded into the Newest Ideal.” And there you are! 

The easy-going reviewer has only to make variations on 
these themes, and the public may be induced to buy the 
book. It is curious, however, that it goes on buying books 
of this kind—for a time at least—until it discovers that this 
is one of the methods of commercializing literature. The 
existence of the jacket and the hastiness of the review 
are probably responsible for the fact that the reviewer is 
no longer the person of consequence that he used to be. 
Books of importance are now generally advertised by the 
spoken word. To the judicious it is beyond the question 
whether the opinion of a trustworthy—there are some— 
reviewer is favorable to the book. Personally, I often buy 
a book condemned by a sincere reviewer because I do not 
read him for the value of his literary opinions, but I do 
read because of his background, which means a power 
of comparison, his atmosphere, which is the result of 
culture, and his determination to express the truth as he 
sees it. 

How many times has “the great American novel” ap- 
peared, as if the great American novel were in the future! 
It does not seem to occur to careless readers that the 
greatest psychologicai novel ever written or likely to be 
written is Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter”; and what mod- 
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ern work of fiction can be placed above the “ Marble 
Faun”? 

The reputation of Guy deMaupassant as a writer of short- 
stories, of perfect technique, still remains; but the critics 
have learned to distinguish; if his “ La Barure” is a per- 
fect example of technical story-telling, there are others that 
not only need expurgation, but that are very monotonous 
and mechanical in technique. This cannot be said of Poe, 
from whom Sir Arthur Conan Doyle borrowed the method 
which enabled him to produce Sherlock Holmes. You 
cannot think of Sir Conan Doyle without thinking of Poe; 
and if Sir Arthur could induce thc Daiiimorean to return 
and give an opinion as to the merits of Sherlock Holmes 
as compared with one or two of his famous stories, it would 
be an interesting study in comparative literature! Why 
should we, then, constantly claim the advent of the “ great 
American short-story writer,” or the “great American 
novelist’? It would not be easy for anybody to be typ- 
ically American as Dickens and Thackeray are English. 
This outcry for something that cannot exist is a sign of 
provincialism, and of a lack of knowledge of our own re- 
sources. 

I presume that the “ Tales from Blackwood’s Magazine ” 
were long looked upon by cultivated English folk as the 
very best representative of the short-story, and I think it 
will be admitted that since this collection appeared in the 
last century, no better short-stories have been written in 
England ; but it is a quite different thing in the United 
States. 

After the French, Americans have become masters in 
the art of the telling of the short-story. Take, for instance. 
a copy of the Strand Magazine and compare it with any 
average American magazine you may take up. I do not 
include in this comparison that group of periodicals that 
has just discovered “ Sex,’’ and makes variations month 
after month on this theme, just as if Proverbs, chap- 
ter 7, had not done much better than they can do! 
Such a comparison will show how superior in matter and 
manner the American writer of the short-story is. But 
when we come to the novels written by Americans just 
at present one cannot help finding fault with their self- 
consciousness. They are as a rule not criticisms of life 
at all, in the sense that great novels ought to be, for the 
most read of them have neither canons of ethics nor 
canons of taste. They seem to be rather commercial wares. 

Of course one makes an exception of the work of such 
novelists as Margaret Deland, who has never condescended 
to commercialize what the advertisers call her “ output.” 
One finds satisfaction in the novels of an Englishwoman 
who seems to have ceased to write, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward; 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, while she has ethical canons, and a 
good style, simply makes tours de force for the entertain- 
ment of her readers. She is delightful; she knows the 
art of construction, but nobody can take her seriously. 
Mrs. Ward has never had the vogue that “One Poor 
Scruple”’ deserves; and unfortunately, in a restless, and 
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rather illiterate age like ours, it is almost impossible to 
induce the public to read any book more than once. Other- 
wise Mrs. Wilfrid Ward might have a new spring. 

The best English novel that has lately appeared, “ Vera,” 
and “If Winter Comes” not excepted, is Mrs. Beatrice 
Kean Seymour’s “Intrusion” (Seltzer). I bought it 
because, in spite of all experience, I believed for the mo- 
ment a reviewer’s announcement that a new Becky Sharp 
has appeared in fiction. It is a shocking thing to say, 
but I am devoted both to Becky Sharp and to Beatrix Es- 
mond. The reviewer has only to introduce the names of 
these ladies into his notice to induce me to purchase any 
volume. I can no more resist the fascination of these 
ladies than I can refuse to read a book on the French Revo- 
lution, provided it is lurid enough. 

“Intrusion ” is really a criticism of life, of modern Eng- 
lish life, and like all good criticisms as presented in fiction, 
it is not a self-conscious criticism; Roberta is not at all 
like Becky Sharp; she is so much a product of our present- 
day civilization as Becky Sharp was of the Victorian era. 
In “ Intrusion ” one finds a coterie of living persons; the 
atmosphere is true to life, as anyone who knows the pres- 
ent-day England, or who has the fortunate faculty of de- 
tecting truth through his imagination will believe. 

“Intrusion ” is intensely interesting, not only because 
the story is artfully told, except for the prologue, which 
with some readers will kill the book in advance, but because 
of its poignant and sorrowful truth. The people in Mrs. 
Seymour’s book are all human, they live. And they live 
because Mrs. Seymour holds neither a brief for them nor 
a brief against them, and sets nothing down in malice. 
She does not confuse right with wrong; she does not ex- 
tenuate the pagan qualities that have to make Roberta so 
attractive. Roberta is a thing of beauty, but her soul 
seems dead. To the general reader, the conclusion will not 
occur that in this panorama of middle-class English life, 
the new life of England, the one thing lacking is sacramen- 
tal grace. The old conventions of the Anglican Church 
have disappeared from this group, with the exception per- 
haps of the mother, Anne Suffield. It is a relentless story, 
but not consciously relentless. Its realism is restrained ; 
and Sex as Sex is not the main preoccupation of the per- 
sonages, as it is in those raw and inartistic productions, 
compared with which the stories of Boccaccio are almost 
moral. 

The quality of “ Intrusion” which gives it such a high 
place in the literature of the modern novel is its truth. No 
author has yet shown us a picture of average English so- 
ciety so untinctured by the effects of an artificial thesis, 
as Mrs. Seymour has done, and the triumphs of Roberta 
are possible only because she lives among men who deem 
it their right and privilege to be governed by their emo- 
tions and instincts ; and this belief has begun to wrecl: the 
stability of English social life today. Nobody but a bigot 
will deny that the influence of the Anglican Church, a re- 
flected one, it is true or that the great powers of Pres- 
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byterianism and Methodism, in fact of all Dissent, made 
for a high degree of morality in England; but when the 
Anglican Church, at the time of Henry VIII, of Edward 
VII, and of Elizabeth, denied its past and turned to Luth- 
eranism and Calvinism, that process of demoralization was 
begun in English society, which has culminated since the 
war. “ Intrusion ” being so true, is a proof of this. 

Madelaine is admirable, she lacks only the sacramental 
grace; Caryl has all the natural virtues, and needs only 
the flame of the supernatural to gain the happiness she 
deserves. As for Jan, and Richard Merrick, and Allan 
himself, they might have been saved if shifting clouds, 
pagan ideals, amiable Epicureanism and shadowy ethics 
had not flitted across the background of their lives. 

When a novel becomes a self-conscious criticism of life, 
it is only a satire. That quality of humanity which makes 
“ Don Quixote ” and “ Vanity Fair ” and “ David Copper- 
field” and “ The Scarlet Letter” live is what saves the 
novelist, who cannot escape his genius, from the utter bit- 
terness of Swift or the hopelessness of Juvenal. Without 
its human touch, the “Inferno” of Dante would have 
molded in the dust, as would the “ Purgatorio” and the 
“ Paradiso.” 

There is no question of comparison, the determination 
to see life with sympathy and understanding, as it is, makes 
“ Tntrusion ” one, if not the most remarkable, of the novels 
of the year. Booth Tarkington’s “ Gentle Julia” is like 
a cool breeze on a July day; we feel that it is a gift of God, 
we are grateful for it; but we forget it; a novel like 
“ Intrusion,” may have a certain element of amusement for 
us, a great element of interest; but fulfils the end of the 
novel, which is strictly a criticism of life, by showing us 
gently and firmly, without didacticism, the abyss on which 
a society not acknowledging Christ stands today. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
This Department. 


Convert-Making 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thought that I had given R. T. A. enough to keep him busy 
when I suggested that he inject into the hearts of American 
Catholics a missionary spirit applicable to our immediate neigh- 
bors. He is still troubled about the machinery of convert-making. 
Christ has appointed the instrument for disseminating His Gospel; 
that instrument is preaching by word of mouth on the part of 
His priests... Preaching, therefore, is Divinely ordained for im- 
parting the Faith, just as Baptism and the other six Sacraments 
are ordained for imparting sanctifying grace. Our standardized 
methods have minimized this essential instrument in favor of a 
few man-made tools. The printed word in pamphlets, magazines 
and ‘newspapers, the example and personal contact of our lay- 
people, and like instruments, have been urged with such force 
as a means of making converts that the injunction to “preach the 
Gospel to every creature” has all but lost its literal meaning. 
Preaching by example, by the printed word, by lay activities, has 
overshadowed the importance of preaching by the spoken word 
of priests. Restore preaching to its proper place in our missionary 
activity, subordinating all other instruments to this essential one. 
and we shall use with effect the means that God has placed in our 
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hands for the spread of His Kingdom. Who is preaching to 


Protestants ? 


Pittsburgh. A. X. 


Repc ‘ting Catholic News 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of “ The Vindication of Cardinal Skrbensky” [AmeEr- 
ica, June 10], I was in touch with the affair throughout, and act- 
ing in it. Three days after Mgr. Micara’s refutation appeared 
in the English Catholic papers, I wrote to the Express editor tell- 
ing him I was surprised he had taken no notice of the document 


in his paper. He replied that he was “ making inquiries.” I was 


tempted to retort that he ought to have made inquiries before — 


publishing the libel. 

As to what I say about the staff correspondents of the big 
dailies mostly drawing their inspiration from non-Catholic sources, 
here is a glaring instance: I used to know very well in former 
years, Reuter’s man in Paris. I was there at the time when the 
rupture of the Concordat was at hand under Pius X. Reuter’s 
man drove me round in his motor-car one morning and we parted 
when he called on Briand. He told me he was going to get his 
news about the conflict with the Vatican. I suggested it might be 
useful for him to drive afterwards to the Archevéché and get 
the Catholic side of the case. He replied: “Oh, no. It would 
be waste of time. I get all the facts from the Ministers.” 

He was strangely ignorant about all things Catholic. One day 
he told me that men did not go to church in France, one saw 
only women in the churches. I replied that I must be under a 
strange delusion for I could have sworn that the very evening 
before I was cne of a congregation of 1,500 men at a special 
service for men only at St. Roch’s. He seemed surprised. Later, 
on Corpus Christi Sunday, he invited me to make an excursion 
with him in his car. We ran far out into the country beyond 
the Oise. As we approached a village we met a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. We drew the car on to the grass beside the 
As the procession passed, I knelt, the chauffeur bent over 
his steering wheel taking off his cap. My friend pulled off his 
cap and stared at the procession with a puzzled air. When it had 
passed and we ran on along the road again, he turned to me 
and asked: “What was that procession? What was the curé 
carrying? Was it a reliquary?” I told him just what the pro- 
cession was and added that as a journalist in a Catholic country 
he ought to learn something about Catholicism. I said that when 
I was a correspondent in Cairo, I took the trouble to learn some- 
thing of Mohammedanism. “ Perhaps I ought,” he said, “I am 
very ignorant of all this.” 

Isleworth, England. 


road. 


A. HILitrarp ATTERIDGE. 


“This Is a Mason’s Country.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a speech delivered in the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, by Gil- 
bert J. Raynor, principal of Commercial High School of Brook- 
lyn, on June 6, 1922, the following statements were made: 


Education is strictly a Mason’s concern. We are fac- 
ing a great crisis in education and a threat has been made 
that there will be sectarian domination of our schools. 
This is a Mason’s country. No one can say it is “our 
country”; it is a Mason’s country. Fifty-three of the 
fifty-five signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were Masons. Our Grand Master has called us to come 
to the rescue as we are facing a crisis in education. In the 
City of New York there are sixty-five papers now being 
published in a foreign language, wks say “To hell with 
the United States Government!” There was not a pub- 
lic school in South Carolina until 1883. We have the 
shortest school week, the shortest school year of any 
country in the world. We have no requirements for 
teachers. Illiteracy is costing this country $468,000,000. 
Anyone who is opposed to the Sterling-Towner bill is 
either ignorant or untruthful. Just to hear what our 
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opponents had to say I went to hear what a Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey had to say and all he said was abuse of Wor- 
shipful Townsend Scudder. 


Let me say to Mr. Raynor that I did speak at St. John’s 
College before the Knights of Columbus’ public-speaking class, 
on April 28, 1922, but he was not present, and what he says is 
absolutely false. I would call Mr. Raynor’s attention to the fact 
that Governor Miller, Senator James W. Wadsworth, President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley of Yale, President Hibben 
and Dean West of Princeton, President Kinley of Illinois, Dean 
W. P. Burris of the Teachers College of Cincinnati, have openly 
opposed the Sterling-Towner bill. Are these men either “ig- 
norant or untruthful”? I would then like to ask Mr. Raynor 
to name the sixty-five papers published in a foreign language in 
New York City which say “To hell with the United States Gov- 
ernment!” I also would like to know his authority for the 
statement that illiteracy is costing this country $468,000,000. 

In regard to his statements that fifty-three of the fifty-five 
signers of the Declaration of Independence were Masons, of what 
Masonic Lodges were Matthew Thornton, George Taylor, Charles 
Carroll, George Read, Thomas Nelson and Edward Rutledge 
members ? 

I should also like to call Mr. Raynor’s attention to a sheet on 
illiteracy issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, dated October 12, 1921. Here is what it says: “As com- 
pared with 1910 every State in the Union except Connecticut 
shows a decline in the proportion of illiterates and many show 
decreases in actual number of illiterates as well.” The greatest 
reduction in the percentage of illiterates, however, appears for 
South Carolina from 25.7 in 1910 to 18.1 in 1920, and the greatest 
decline of illiterate persons is shown for Alabama, from 325,710 
in 1910 to 278,082 in 1920. The rate of illiteracy in the United 
States is six per cent, having decreased from seventeen per cent 
in 1880. In the following States it is less than two per cent: 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, Utah, Washington, 
Nebraska and Oregon. In conclusion I would state that the rate 
of illiteracy in New York State is 2.7. 

New York. Joun T. McCarrrey. 


Is Prohibition Succeeding? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I presume to call your attention to the leading article in 
the June issue of the Review of Reviews? The article carries 
the caption, “Is Prohibition Succeeding?” and is of the handi- 
work of the well-known journalist, Judson C. Welliver, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prohibition, claims Mr. Welliver, is surely succeed- 
ing, and he tries to woo the reader’s assent, not by rhetoric, not 
by sticking to facts, but by the sweet reasonableness of his 
persuasive style. He has an ingratiating faculty. He is so seem- 
ingly unprejudiced, so pleasant and amiable that it is a pain to 
disagree with him; so frank, that you feel sure that he is telling 
you all about Prohibition. He does not brow-beat, as is the usual 
custom of his fellow-Prohibitionists. Not Mr. Welliver! He 
makes the reader feel at ease and then catches him in the folds 
of an insinuating net. 

Coming down to facts, let us first inspect the only “testimonial” 
Mr. Welliver deigns to give that “ converted liquor property gains 
in value.” Does he select a case. near Washington or there- 
abouts? He does not. He unearths that exploded piece of “ city 
boosting” by Willis Evans, executive secretary of the Peoria 
Association of Commerce. Mr. Evans was visited months ago 
by investigators and admitted that he lied when he described the 
Peorian post-Prohibition millennium. Peoria, dear Mr. Welliver, 
bears personal inspection. Take a journey out there and you 
will find that the thirteen distilleries have not been converted to 
other uses, nor have the bank clearances increased $15,000,000 
each year. 
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And crime has decreased! Where? All over the country. 
Who says so? Why, Mr. Judson Churchill Welliver. And, how 
does Mr. Welliver prove his assertion? Easily enough. He 
quotes statistics. But, sad to say, his statistics are moldy, and 
they are so scattered that even a “wet” moron can sense their 
untrustworthiness. Why does Mr. Welliver, when he resurrects 
statistics, always stop at 1920? Answer: Because 1920-1921 does 
not “look good” to the gentleman, and 1922 looks much worse. 
Let us rehearse some facts which Mr. Welliver carefully excluded 
from his article. 

I quote from the New York Times for April 19, 1922: “ Ar- 
rests have increased in New York nearly fifty per cent since 
Prohibition went into effect, according to the official statistics 
made public at Police Headquarters yesterday. Arrests num- 
bered 187,613 in 1917. They had increased to 272,751 in 1921, 
the greatest number of arrests on record.” The Literary Digest 
for April 22 carried an article called, “Cities Helpless in Grip of 
Crime,” in which the Chicago Journal was quoted as saying: “If 
any medals are to be awarded for the greatest number of homi- 
cides per capita, that doubtful distinction would probably go to 
Chicago.” And Judge Powell, of Atlanta, said a few days ago: 
“The wave of homicides that swept over Georgia on the passage 
of its State-wide Prohibition law, found its counterpart in the 
wave that swept over the nation on the passage of the national 
act. It is no exaggeration to say that where rum has slain its 
thousands, Prohibition has slain its tens of thousands.” 

After introducing some “sob stuff” about the terrors of syn- 
thetic whisky, Mr. Welliver tells us that there is very little smug- 
gling of “booze.” His authorities for this pronouncement are 
Mr. Haynes and one of his chief officers. But the reader, think- 
ing of Buffalo and Bimini, has his doubts. Then he turns to his 
daily and he reads the substantiated statement made by Lord 
Dewar, of Great Britain: “ Prohibition in America has aroused 
such a thirst that the whisky industry in Great Britain is more 
prosperous than ever before.” 

Omitting to say more about Mr. Welliver’s skilfully manipu- 
lated statistics, allow me to quote a classic sentence bringing up 
the rear of his article. Here it is: “ Under Commissioner Haynes 
the law has ceased to be a by-word and the fear of God has 
been put into the bootleggers, the lawless distillers and the moon- 
shiners.” Can Wayne Wheeler’s friend, that is, Mr. Judson C. 
Welliver, suggest a way of putting the fear of God into the 
hearts of the proprietors of New York restaurants? New York 
is so “ wide open” that the Hotel Association there, in its recent 
quarterly meeting, made a direct appeal to President Harding 
to stop the brazen sale of liquor in restaurants and “closed” 
saloons. It grieves your correspondent to have to confess that 
“Is Prohibition Succeeding?” is a clever piece of Prohibition 
propaganda parading under false colors. 

Baltimore. J.J.A. 


Demand for Catholic Art Education 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

The communication in America, May 27, on the “Need of 
Catholic Art Schools,” signed P. Raphael, O.S.B., is a glint of 
light in a direction that I have long hoped to see brought to the 
notice of the Church. I am speaking with the authority of ex- 
perience, as a former pupil of two of the leading art schools of 
America, and as one having my professional work accepted by 
five of the leading nations of the world. Being a Catholic, I am 
naturally interested from this standpoint too, but I must admit 
that the condition of art in its relation to the Church is deplor- 
able. 

No one can deny the fact that the Church has been in the past 
the mother and patron of all the art treasures that are most 
worth-while in the world today. The world would not possess at 
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the present time the priceless works of art had it not been for the 
patronage and protection of the Church. But the sickening spec- 
tacle that meets the trained eye today in numbers of our churches 
and the crimes in the name of art and architecture that are 
handed to the unsuspecting and uneducated for their edification 
proves without question the absolute necessity of Catholic art 
schools of a high standard in this country. 

There is no language within the power of man that can speak 
with the universal strength and far-reaching effect wherewith the 
language of art appeals to all classes and castes. Without art, 
there can be no civilization ang without civilization there is no 
religion. There are some few men in the world today who 
realize that through the medium of art, much of the unrest of 
the world can be satisfied. By bringing art into the homes of 
the people, and so making the home a more desirable place to 
live in, it is possible to satisfy the yearning for that subtle some- 
thing which, as the world has not yet learned to realize, is con- 
tentment through appreciation of all that is beautiful. Employ- 
ers of ‘great numbers of men and women have come to the decision 
that the raising of wages will never satisfy labor and are bend- 
ing every effort to solve this question which can only be done by 
creating an atmosphere of happiness. This question was very 
wisely solved many ‘centuries ago by the Church when she 
fostered art in religion and brought beautiful symbolic creations 
to the hearts of the people. For art is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, for the favored few, but should be used for the benefit 
of all. 

What great opportunities the Church is losing to make use of 
this wonderful medium of spiritual uplift. But the deplorable 
fact is that our churches are being built with little or no knowl- 
edge of art or architecture, and furnished with stained-glass win- 
dows designed by pagans who have no thought of God! I have 
many times heard them scoffed at by the very ones who were 
supposed to be creating an atmosphere of holiness. The paint- 
ings and statuary that fill our churches, statues of cross-eyed 
saints and abominable figures on the crucifixes, are degrading in- 
stead of elevating as they should be. And those responsible calmly 
close their eyes to these atrocities and miss the most tangible op- 
portunities of drawing souls to God. 

Recently, I founded in Philadelphia a movement known as 
“ Artists Week,” the object being to bring art to the people. This 
movement was such a success that it has been made a national 
movement and is being taken up by all the cities in the country. 
At the opening exercises on Sunday, April 23, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Forum, the subject was “ Art in Its Relation 
to the Church.” I made it a special point to ask for a representa- 
tive of the Catholic Church, for she is the mother of art, to speak 
at the Forum and my request was totally ignored. In consequence. 
Mr. Floyd Tompkins, the Episcopal “ high-light ” in Philadelphia. 
was invited and accepted. One of the speakers, an eminent archi- 
tect, a non-Catholic, spoke of the wonderful influence of the 
Catholic Church which radiates its art from Rome over the 
civilized world. This Episcopal clergyman replied that the ignor- 
ance of the Middle Ages had been supplanted by much more 
wonderful accomplishments in art in this age. 

I mention this fact as illustrating the great necessity of art 
education among the Catholic people and the opportunities that 
the Church is losing when it fails to meet the demands of the 
times and misses the greatest opportunities of bringing happiness 
and contentment into the lives of her people through the medium 
of pure religious art of the highest standard. This could be ac- 
complished by Catholic art education providing it is of the highest 
order and no doubt would in time eliminate the two extremes 
that now exist, the demoralizing tendencies of pagan art and the 
products of chromo-factories which fill our churches, schools and 
parochial residences. 
Philadelphia. 


R. T. Dooner. 
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Our Lady in the Hill Country 


E have been accustomed from time immemorial to 

trace our Lady’s Visitation to the loving-kindness of 
her gentle heart, and to link this instance of her thoughtful 
pity with the other instance when at her intercession the 
Saviour turned the water into wine and saved the bride 
and bridegroom from confusion. In both cases we find 
eloquent examples of that imperative impulse so character- 
istic of Catholic faith, to translate Christian charity into 
act. Quick to see the needs of others, she never failed to 
respond. Whether it was embarrassment she wished to 
avert, or pain to solace, or assistance to render, she never 
hesitated. Her compassion was not satisfied with fruitless 
aspiration or mere sympathy or cold humanitarianism. 
Upon all the children of God she turned her eyes of mercy, 
in them she saw the wounded brethren of Christ; and be- 
cause she Inved Him she loved them; her love for those 
who were walking in the valley of tears was the over- 
flowing of her love for her Divine Son; if she was power- 
ful with Him she used her power for them; and so it was 
that she was the Mother of Mercy, in the literal sense as 
the Mother of the Incarnate Word who was mercy person- 
fied, and in the broader sense that the exercise of compas- 
sion was as the very breath of her life, the heart of her 
heart. 

And yet, true though this be, there is a special signifi- 
cance in the Feast of the Visitation, coming as it does at 
this time of the year, in that many of her children are 
following in the footsteps of their mother, and like her 
are going with haste into the hill country, there to abide 
some months. It would be well if they did so in her spirit. 
Unfortunately some Catholics, during the days of vacation, 
lay aside their practises of piety. Constant during the 
rest of the year in their attendance at daily Mass, in their 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, in their reception of Holy 
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Communion, they sometimes lapse strangely from their 
wonted devotions during the months of their vacation, and 
it is not so unusual as it should be for them to seek some 
place of relaxation where the performance even of strict 
obligations is made, by local conditions, a thing of practical 
impossibility. What is to be thought of the inconsistency 
of those who are shining examples of true devoutness 
during the other months of the year but who never enter 
the portals of a church during the summer months unless 
they are forced to do so under the pain of mortal sin? 
This is all the stranger because it is during these latter 
months that they need in a special way the fortitude that 
comes from Divine grace, for physical and mental relaxa- 
tion are only too prone to bring in their wake moral 
relaxation as well. The Christ-Child was with Our Lady 
in the hill country no less than when she was at home. and 
the sanctuary lamp keeps’ its lonely vigil in the country 
churches no less than before the tabernacles of our cities. 
The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin points an important 
moral. The test of true holiness is constancy. 


Why Celebrate the Fourth? 


HE time has come for another Fourth of July. The 
influence of the first, long on the wane, now seems 
dead. Possibly it is but sleeping, but the slumber is unduly 
prolonged. In 1776 the patriots protested against the 
alleged Divine right of kings, asserting that governments 
formed among men derived their just powers from the 


consent of the governed, and not from the claims of a 
They would pay no taxes not allowed by 
themselves, and obey no laws framed by a Parliament in 


monarch. 


which they had no real representation. Hence when a 
stupid Ministry across the sea, governed by a petty prince- 
ling sprung from Hanover, insisted upon the right to 
govern colonies which they had not founded and which 
they were accustomed to oppress the Americans revolted. 

The story is not platitudinous. It is only forgotten. 
But it could not be told of this generation because the 
spirit which animated the first Americans and made the 
Fourth of July possible is all but dead. That is why the 
celebration of the old Fourth of July has been permitted 
to slip into an undisturbed but not innocuous desuetude. 
There is no longer anything to celebrate. What was 
asserted on the first Fourth of July was a sturdy independ- 
ence of meddling governments. The patriots did not 
revolt against law, but against tyranny masquerading as 
justice. These men could assert their independence of a 
tyrannical government without stain of rebellion against 
the law because their first law was self-government, self- 
restraint. They feared God, obeyed just ordinances, and 
for the rest relied on themselves. They saw no reason 
why any government should supply them with the means 
of making a living, with hospital facilities, with nurses 
and clinics, or even with a school. They were amply com- 
petent to supply these things for themselves. Neither in 
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their own estimation nor in reality were they paupers or 
morons. They could care for themselves and they could 
govern themselves, and they did. 

Today the pendulum has swung to the extreme of a 
wide arc. The popular tendency is to regard the Govern- 
ment as a foolishly indulgent, fabulously opulent parent, 
principally designed to do for us what we should do for 
ourselves. That spirit cannot produce the men to whom 
is due, under God, whatever good the American Republic 
has done in the world. It can breed nothing but a race 
of men somewhat more degraded than slaves. It is time 
to insist upon energy, self-reliance, independence, and to 
relegate all governments, State and Federal, to their 
proper bounds. Let them strive to do for the individual 
what the individual cannot well do for himself, and in 
the striving the proper aspiration of the civil power for 
a useful field of activity will be amply gratified. 


The Newest Business Ethics 


BOOK on advertising for trade in Latin America 

was recently written. Its author is a professor in 
New York University and Columbia University. He is 
foreign and export editor of the New York Commercial. 
and is further credited with holding directorships in six- 
teen corporations. We may well expect therefore that 
the volume will give us the code of commercial ethics he 
is sedulously instilling into the minds of his students. It 


should afford us also an insight into the principles that 


guide the sixteen corporations the direction of whose busi- 
ness policy he shares, not to mention the New York paper 
in which the same principles, we may presume, will be 
given a wider publicity. 

With keen anticipations, therefore, we turn to this 
authoritative volume, and we are not left to grope in the 
dark. Its principles are clear and can be pithily stated 
in a few words: lie, bribe and defraud without limit, pan- 
der to immorality, play upon lewdness, sow impurity in 
the heart of the people and make their religion serve base 
commercial ends, for us such methods “ pay.” Unabashed 
when these detestable principles of the author’s “ ethical 
code ”’ were pilloried in the Nation he cynically thanked 
that journal for its efforts in his behalf saying: “I am 
certain this will result in selling a number of the books.” 

With winning diplomacy the author describes Latin 
Americans as “unscrupulous pirates and half-educated 
bounders.” As we can often judge men correctly by their 
judgments of others, we certainly may do so here. To 
evade pure-food laws his book counsels the bribery of 
public officials, a well-known practise of crooks and crim- 
inals, and by no means confined to Latin America. He 
offers detailed directions for defrauding the custom- 
house, and in words too vulgar for quotation he advises 
the printing of nude women’s photographs. These nudities 
are to be flared on advertising circulars, religion is in the 
same manner to be dragged down to his shameless pur- 
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poses, Biblical scenes, religious pictures, cunningly in- 
vented saints or prayers composed by the commercial 
agents are to accompany their advertisements, if they will 
follow his example. 

Such are the business ethics taught by an authority to 
whom two of our largest universities point as their in- 
structor in that lofty code of ethics that should distinguish 
Americans in their commercial dealings with foreign 
countries. “ Faginizing American business ” is the descrip- 
tion rightfully given to such teaching, but it is even far 
worse than that. In one plain word, it is diabolical. 


Scientific Goodness 


i triumph for science! Right and wrong 
are, hereafter, to be determined by a proposed 
course in schools and colleges on a new subject entitled, 
“The Natural History of Goodness.” A professor emeri- 
tus has discovered that science has liberated ‘ medieval 
Christianity ” from a well-deserved reproach and it will 
now liberate religion from its task of dealing with right 
and wrong. “ Just as surely as all questions of geological, 
astronomical, or evolutionary nature have now been per- 
manently taken over from religion by their respective 
sciences, so conquest will be made of all questions con- 
cerning right and wrong by that division of science which 
concerns itself with the natural history of goodness.” 
This is certainly an “ epoch-making ” discovery and it is 
to be expected that scientific papers will at once open their 
pages to a thorough discussion of scientific goodness. 
What is it? How is it to be cultivated? How many years 
must be given to the aspiring student who would gain 
the coveted S.G. degree? Is this degree to be graduate or 
undergraduate or post-graduate? 

In the official history of “Our Navy at War,” former 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels remarks that one-hundred 
thousand suggestions were offered the navy for winning 
the war. The porcupine boat was one of many. The in- 
ventor produced a model wooden boat, its sides thickly 
studded with long spikes. “ You see,” he declares, “ the tor- 
pedoes can’t sink a ship unless they hit her, and if you put 
these long spikes all along the side, they can’t get to her. 
The spikes will stop them; the torpedoes are stuck before 
they hit the boat—there you are.” The invention was not 
adopted, as the spikes would have to be forty or fifty feet 
long to hold off torpedoes, and each craft would need at 
least a thousand spikes. Yet the porcupine boat was com- 
mon-sense in comparison with the theory on scientific 
goodness. You can meet steel with steel, fire with water, 
but you cannot sway the human heart with any of these 
things, though you can mold it with a motive that makes 
for right and turns from wrong. 

Right and wrong are things of the human heart and 
they antedate scientific discovery. They are as ancient as 
the human heart is old. They need no late twentieth-cen- 
tury discoverer. They are known by the cultured and 
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uncultured. They are fixed by a law that rises out of 
human nature, reflecting a Divine law. Revelation made 
the details of this law more distinct. Science has nothing 
to do with it. And the most worth-while discovery that 
science can make is to find its function within its own 
field. Not scientific goodness, but scientific scientists and 
science are the important needs. Real goodness is more 
important still and the human heart can find it without 
awaiting a new course in schools and colleges. 


Fordham Honors Catholic Sisterhoods 


()* Thursday, June 15, Fordham University held its 
seventy-seventh annual commencement. That rare 
summer afternoon may be said to have marked an epoch 
in the history of the old Jesuit institution. In its various 
departments 427 degrees were conferred, an unprecedented 
number that eloquently tells of its growth and widening 
purposes. These are still further emphasized by the fol- 
lowing facts: in the list of the 427 degrees conferred, we 
find the names of 53 women, members of 17 different 
religious communities of the teaching Sisterhoods. They 
include six doctors of philosophy ; 28 masters of arts; 14 
bachelors of arts; four graduates in pharmacy and one 
master of science. The Dominican Sisters had seven rep- 
resentatives, so had the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
and the Sisters of the Divine Compassion had eight. The 
Religious of the Sacred Heart and the Sisters of St. Joseph 
received four degrees each, other communities had one or 
two each. Among the six women who received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy was Mother Brownson, 
R.S.H., grand-daughter of the illustrious Orestes A. 
Brownson, and whose father, Henry F. Brownson, was a 
student at Fordham with the late Cardinal Farley. Four 
Sisters received the degree of graduates in pharmacy, all 
four cum laude. 

These figures tell their story of unselfish devotion to 
the cause of letters and science and of unremitting toil 
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and sacrifice. To the Sisters thus personally honored, 
these degrees are the well-earned prize of scholarship and 
labor. To their Sisters in religion and to all those among 
whom their work is carried on, they should be an inspira- 
tion. One of the great needs of the hour is a broadly 
and nobly educated Catholic womanhood. Nowhere is 
it so needed as in the religious life. For it is trom that 
center of holiness and goodness that must flow the vitaliz- 
ing stream of womanly virtues, of scientific and literary 
attainments. 

The world, even of those who do not. belong to our 
Faith, knew of the gentleness, modesty, and humility of 
our Catholic Sisterhoods. It knew that in spite of the 
heaviest handicaps they were doing noble work in the 
cause of Catholic education. But as Archbishop Curley 
of Baltimore reminded the Sisters who received their de- 
grees on June 16 from the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, while it is well for them to practise the virtue of 
humility and to keep their names and station in life hid- 
den from the world, it is not quite fair on their part, lofty 
as may be their motives, to keep the light of their scienti- 
fic and literary achievements under a bushel. In the 
conditions facing them today they must show their well- 
earned honors to the world, in every legitimate form. 
Properly organized and solidly mobilized for every practi- 
cal purpose of education, from the tasks of the parish 
school, that humble but mighty bulwark of the Republic, 
to specialized research work in university laboratory and li- 
brary, our Catholic Sisters constitute a magnificent power. 
They must use and canalize it effectively. If they rernain, 
each and every one, faitliful to the rules of their institute, 
they will be as humble as before and everywhere carry 
with them the sweet odor of Christ. But the time has 
come when they must plainly show the world what they 
are and what, in virtue of their scholastic achievements, 
they can accomplish in the sacred cause of education. 


Literature 


The Shriek of Kowfat’s Jehad 

ITH us in America the great thing is to get the 
news and shout it at the reader; in England they 
get the news and then break it to him as gently as 
possible,” remarks Prof. Stephen Leacock, in a very 
amusing paper on “ The British and the American Press ” 
contributed to the June Harper’s. The proofs of his thesis 
then given by our best North American humorist are in 
his happiest vein, particularly his description of the way 
the leading English journals would comment on an impor- 

tant item of “ Indian Intelligence ” like the following : 
“Perim via Bombay. News comes by messenger that the 
Shriek of Kowfat, who has been living under the Conven- 
tion of 1898, has violated the modus operandi. He is said 





to have torn off his suspenders, dipped himself in oil, and 
proclaimed a jehad. The situation is critical.” 

Prof. Leacock then shows just how the London Morning 
Post, the Times and the Manchester Guardian would 
naturally discuss the crisis. The first-named strongly 
imperialistic organ would urge that “ An ultimatum should 
at once be sent to the Shriek of Kowfat. If he has one 
already we should send him another. He should be made 
at once to put on his suspenders. The oil must be scraped 
off him, and he must be told plainly that if a pup like him 
tries to start a jehad he will have to deal with the British 
navy.” The Guardian, after observing that “The Shriek, 
who is a man of enlightenment, has consistently upheld the 
principles of free trade,” would express the opinion that 
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the situation “‘ demands immediate reparation on our part. 
The principal grievance of the Shriek arises from the 
existence of our fort and garrison on the Kowfat River. 
Our proper policy is to knock down the fort, and either 
remove the garrisor. or give it to the Shriek.” The Times, 
finally, whose well-known specialty is fulness of informa- 
tion, would tell its readers that ‘“‘ The news that the Sultan 
of Kowfat has thrown away his suspenders, renders it of 
interest to indicate the exact spot where he has thrown 
them. (See map.) As a solution of the present difficulty, 
the first thing required, in our opinion, is to send out a 
boundary commission to delineate more exactly still just 
where Kowfat is. After that an ethnographical survey 
might be completed.” 

But in what manner some of the leading American 
papers would describe the Shriek’s revolt and what reflec- 
tions they would probably offer on the gravity of the 
situation, Prof. Leacock unfortunately neglects to state. 
The constant reader, however, of the New York American, 
Times, and Evening Post, or of the Boston Evemng Tran- 
script, can easily imagine, of course, pretty much what 
each of these journals, in all likelihood, would have to say 
on the subject. In which of the above-mentioned metro- 
politan papers, for example, would the reader be most 
certain to be confronted by a headline three inches high 
which ran: “ Silent Shriek Sheds Suspenders”? In the 
first column to the right could then be read an account of 
all the scandals that had disgraced the reign of his Magnifi- 
cence, and on another page could be viewed, no doubt, a 
picture of the Shriek’s luxurious palace on the Kowfat 
River, and in all probability a most lifelike photograph 
of his favorite Sultana. 

The Evening Post, after sorrowfully recording the 
meager details about the Shriek’s jehad, would remind the 
reader in a soberly worded editorial of the unwearied 
interest which the Post has consistently displayed during 
the past century or so in the varying fortunes of the Kow- 
fat, ending the editorial with a touching acknowledgment 
of the Post’s personal affection for the present Shriek 
owing to his humane habit of mind and to his dusky hue 
and expressing the fervent hope that he will at once re- 
sume his discarded “ braces ” and repeal the jehad. 

Regarding the editorial which the Times would be sure 
to have on the distressing news reaching New York from 
Perim via Bombay, being relayed from London, any 
patient reader of that paper could predict pretty well what 
would be said. After lamenting the poverty of details in 
the dispatch the Times would first remind us, no doubt, 
how prejudicial nearly all recent Oriental jehads have been 
to the League of Nations. We should then be told, prob- 
ably, how important it is that the Shriek’s revolt should 
be firmly put down at once, if Anglo-American relations 
are to remain as fragrant and harmonious as they should, 
for the Convention of 1898, it will be remembered, marked 
such a gratifying improvement in our mutual appreciation 
of the benefits of Anglo-Saxon solidarity that the United 
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States, it is clear, should take prompt and effective meas- 
ures for rendering the Shriek’s mad jehad futile and abor- 
tive. ‘‘ We suggest, therefore,” the editorial would go on, 
“that a fleet of United States warships should be ordered 
to sail at once for the Kowfat River and make a demon- 
stration before the Shriek’s palace so that even that insen- 
sate potentate will be forced to realize that he cannot annoy 
our fearless and unselfish Ally, without at the same time 
arousing the active and sympathetic indignation of the 
United States, that puissant Western member of the 
Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth of Nations.” The editorial 
in question could then scarcely fail to call the reader’s 
attention to the alarming fluctuations in Wall Street which 
the Shriek’s rebellion has already occasioned. For, in- 
fluenced by his high example, the neighboring tribes of 
Negritos, Dwarf Men, and the Dog Men of Darfur had 
already begun to buy large quantities of American sus- 
penders. So it is quite obvious that our trade and even 
our prestige will be seriously harmed unless the Shriek 
should be compelled to repeal his jehad immediately. The 
writer of the editorial would doubtless end by sadly own- 
ing that the Times has scant hopes that the Harding Ad- 
ministration, however, will take the proper measures for 
standing by our noble Ally in the Kowfat crisis. As the 
present Administration so churlishly refused Mr. Lloyd 
George’s courteous invitation to take part, as of course we 
should have done, in the Genoa Conference, though all 
the leading international financiers had deeply at heart the 
success of the gathering, it is not at all likely that the 
President and his so-called advisers will stand firmly by 
England, our intrepid Ally, in a mere Kowfat crisis. 
But the piéce de résistance of the American editorials 
on the Shriek’s revolt would be found in the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. After commenting on the regrettable 
meagerness of details that have as yet reached Boston re- 
garding the jehad, the writer would first enlarge, in all 
probability, on the Shriek’s solemn rejection of the 
Imperial suspenders. The reader will be asked to recall 
the imposing ceremony of 1898 when Sir Barnaby 
Thraightwait, his Britannic Majesty’s envoy, drew up with 
the reluctant assistance of the Shriek the renowned Con- 
vention and then conferred on him the braces as a beauti- 
ful symbol of the sustaining and protecting power of Eng- 
land. “ Sir Barnaby, it will be remembered,” the writer 
would continue, “came to Boston during the Great War 
and was given a banquet at the Colonial by the Revolu- 
tionary Dames. But we have no doubt that most of our 
older readers will recall with even keener pleasure the visit 
that the present Shriek’s worthy grandfather paid to our 
city in the summer of 1852, when he was splendidly feted by 
the leading ladies and gentlemen of Boston. The Common, 
our more venerable readers will recall, reminded the then 
Shriek of his royal park on the upper reaches of the 
Kowfat River and he won all hearts by making a most 
profound salaam before the Great Seal in the Statehouse 
and was moved to tears at the sight of Bunker Hill monu- 
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ment. The Shriek of seventy years ago took dinner with 
an exceedingly select party at that unique and quaint tav- 
ern at which, as it has been conclusively proved, Paul 
Revere did not stop on the night of his eventful ride, and 
afterwards his Magnificence attended a splendid reception 
in Faneuil Hall in which none but genuine Bostonians were 
invited. Their scanty descendants of today will doubtless 
peruse with special interest the dance program of sev- 
enty years ago.” “As the lifelong readers of the 7ran- 
script will easily recall,” the editorial would then observe, 
“the summer of 1852 was particularly backward and the 
East Wind prevailed almost uninterruptedly for three 
months. This peculiarly Bostonese institution, we recol- 
lect, deeply affected the Shriek, for it reminded him feel- 
ingly of the Sicco that prevails during summer in his 
native Kowfat. On leaving us for home the then Shriek 
was presented with the freedom of the city and a complete 
file of the Boston Evening Transcript which he promised 
to preserve for posterity in the palace archives. Let us 
hope that the present Shriek, when he has returned to a 
better mind, will do Boston the honor of paying us a visit 
too. Needless to say, his Magnificence will be most wel- 
come.” GeorGE DurHAM. 


TO A FRIEND IN HEAVEN 


I did not try to tell it; 

It was too sweet for any words I knew; 
But now, when night and darkness 

Leave me alone with tender thoughts of you, 
[ wonder—Oh my dearest, 

Did you see, and did you understand 

That all my joy and laughter 

Were gifts from your dear hand? 


Oh did my silence tell 
Shy, loving, grateful things that were too sweet 
For words to touch and mar? 
Or was it only at the Master’s feet 
You knew and understood? 
For He knew, all the long and happy years, 
The words I could not speak 
To other ears. 
FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


The Crisis of the Churches. By LeicHron Parks, D.D., New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Now that plans are forming anew for union among the sep- 
arated churches, this book is of interest as presenting an Anglican 
view. Except for this it is of slight significance, since it goes 
little beyond former efforts to throw a smoke-screen around the 
radical protest of Protestantism. Those who have read Sabatier’s 
“ Religions of Authority and Religion of the Spirit” already 
have a clearer account of the author’s religion than any he him- 
self gives. In other words, the Rev. Leighton Parks is a so- 
called liberal in religion, that is, one who, not being very definite 
or particular about his own religion, feels himself quite at lib- 
erty to make free with the religion of others and declare out of 
his own inner consciousness just what, why and how they believe. 

According to the author all religion is no more than a matter of 
experience. Doctrines are but an interpretation of this experience. 
Faith is not an intellectual assent to revealed doctrines received 








on the authority of God and committed to the keeping of the 
Church founded by Christ, it is only a feeling. For Christ 
founded no Church, He merely started a movement with enthu- 
siasm as an impelling force. Organized Christianity was brought 
about as a measure of expediency by pressure from-without and 
the needs of a secular world. As these needs vary in time, 
“abiding” Christianity should reorganize. Christian unity never 
has been a reality. It is a hope, an ideal set up for Christians to 
strive after. Now that the world is seeking unity in economic, 
national and international affairs the churches should admit their 
failure. Protestantism, according to the author, though clearly 
impotent at present must be resurrected if America is to be saved 
from the danger of either Roman Catholicism or paganism. The 
Catholic Church is truly deserving of admiration for her insist- 
ence on authority, since she thus provides a bulwark against 
radical tendencies in the nation. She looms as a threat to Ameri- 
can democracy, however, because she is opposed to individuality 
or the development of persoriality, which in the first step of its 
establishment “is the unification of individual experiences.” This, 
says Dr. Parks, is what Protestantism should foster and vindicate. 
On this basis the separated churches should forget their sectarian- 
ism and while retaining separate autonomy, unite in rousing the 
world to a general spirit of fellowship, that it may be lifted out 
of its present materialism. 

To this we will merely say in conclusion that personality, as thus 
understood in its Protestant sense, is nothing but consistent 
egoism, however refined, with general literature as an emotional 
stimulant in lieu of Scripture. Preach that and you might as 
well ask our legislators to pass laws for the winds and the 
waves. As for the religion of the book Browning said the harsh 
word: 

Deduce from this lecture all that eases you, 
Nay, call yourselves, if the calling pleases you, 
“ Christians,’—abhor the Deist’s pravity, 

Go on, you shall no more move my gravity 
Than, when I see boys ride a-cockhorse, 

I find it in my heart to embarrass them 


By hinting that their stick’s a mock horse, 


And they really carry what they say carries them. 
M.1.X.M. 


The Catholic Evidence Movement: Its Achievements and Its 
Hopes. By Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $2.00. 

A convert clergyman once said to Father Browne: “Do you 
know what it is that strikes me the most as a convert to Cath- 
olicity? It is the extraordinary amount of intellectual activity I 
find at every turn among Catholics.” That was a new idea to the 
author, he remarks. But when he began to recall the Catholic’s 
intellectual inheritance, the mental training which the Church 
gives her students, and the spirit of real freedom which is so 
characteristic of Catholic thought, Father Browne agreed that the 
convert was quite right. 

This book on the “ Catholic Evidence Movement” in England 
is an account of the remarkable success which a zealous little 
group of open-air speakers have had in interesting their non- 
Catholic countrymen in the claims of the Church. The move- 
ment really began with the foundation of the Gild of Ransom for 
the Conversion of England in 1887 by Father Philip Fletcher, an 
Oxford convert, and Mr. Lister Drummond, K.C. Outdoor 
preaching in Hyde Park and other populous centers by priests 
and trained laymen, and subsequently by women too, began to be 
taken up, and people who had never before heard the Church's 
doctrine explained learned first to heckle, and then to listen with 
growing interest to the good-tempered and quick-witted speakers 
of the Evidence Gild. Our Divine Lord and the Apostles, it is 
pointed out, were, to a large extent, open-air preachers and 
Father Browne and the leaders of the movement think the time 
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has come for restoring England to Catholic unity largely by ex- 
pounding the Church’s teaching in the parks and squares. The 
author’s book seems to be made up, to a certain extent, of 
detached and unrelated papers, but American Catholics, who are 
hoping for a wider spread in this country of the English move- 
ment described by Father Browne, will read his volume with great 
interest. W.D. 


The Anthology of Magazine Verse (1920-1921). Edited by 
Wiu1aM StaNney BraitHwait. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
William Stanley Braithwaite continues to make his annual 

donation of serviceable indices of current American magazine 
poets and poems, articles and reviews of poets and poetry, and 
incidentally of an anthology of much formless verse interspersed 
with an occasional strikingly good bit of inspiration. Certainly, 
“The Anthology ” would be vastly improved by the omission of 
“Cartoons of the French Revolution” for ugly realism and 
iormlessness, “Wholesome Hell” for blasphemy, and “ Winter 
Burials ” for extravagance of sentiment. “ Feminine Talk” and 
the poem on Salem would grace any niche in the temple of 
fame of poetic prose. Among the really good forms, “ The 
Moment of Beauty” sings out to us like a meadow-lark on a 
windy May morning whilst “My Ghosts” is a restful reality 
in these days when willy-nilly we must be confronted with news- 
paper headlines on A. Conan Doyle’s restless unrealities. Let 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes read “My Ghosts” and take 
for his reward the assurance that there and there chiefly are the 
spirits he is best acquainted with, spirits inter quas et ille. 

The ghosts of every age are there, 

And at the moment of my need, 

For cheer, for knowledge, or for sympathy, 

They rise at summons and, dismissed, depart, 

Not to return until again I call them forth 

From off those bending shelves 

Whereon, : 

Within the covers of my books, 

They dwell, to bless me with their gifts 

Of story and of song, 


In payment for my reverent love of them. 
C.L.K. 


Institutiones Dogmaticae in Usum Scholarum. . Auctore Ber- 
NARDO J. Orren, S.J., in Collegio Maximo S. Ludovici Sacrae 
Theologiae et Historiae Dogmatum Professore. Tomus III, De 
Verbo Incarnato, De Beata Virgine Maria, De Cultu Sanctorum. 
Chicago: Typographia Loyolaea. 

It is difficult to decide whether greater praise is due to the 
author of this textbook or to its publisher, both the matter and 
the typographical presentation being of an unusually high order 
of excellence. The result of their cooperation has been a lucid, 
orderly, balanced volume that leaves little to be desired. Designed 
primarily for the lecture-room, it has also been adapted to the 
needs of private students, and for its completeness, depth, and the 
abundance of its references deserves a place in every theological 
library. It will be found particularly useful for preachers who 
are contemplating courses of sacred lectures on Our Blessed 
Lord, Our Lady and the Saints. The three treatises which make 
up the volume are built on strictly scholastic lines and follow the 
traditional methods of the schools. Each thesis is enunciated 
briefly and clearly; then follows a list of detailed references to 
standard works. The meaning of the thesis and its place in the 
treatise are carefully explained, and a careful exposition of the 
terms and the views of adversaries serve to elucidate still further 
its importance and significance., In each case the theological note 
is given. After the arguments there are found corollaries and 


scholia, which complete the understanding of the particular mat- 
ter in question and add more or less closely connected conclu- 
sions and erudition. 


A summary but satisfactory treatment of' the 
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main difficulties is given in every instance. Many years of teach- 
ing have made the author a master in the matter and an adept 
in its presentation. Perhaps the most striking thing about the 
book, apart from its general solidity and accuracy, is the manner 
in which the author’s knowledge of the history of dogmas has 
enabled him to give the proper setting of each phase of the sub- 
jects he has treated. The book is heartily recommended. 
ia: 


Novissima Verba. Last Words. By Freperic Harrison, 
D.C.L., Lirr.D., LL.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Extraordinary vitality of thought and expression characterize 
these last utterances of Mr. Harrison. Though he has passed 
his ninetieth birthday, he still takes a keen and intell'’gent inter- 
est in the problems of this rejuvenated and headstrong, not to 
say confused, world. The papers, reprinted in this volume, ap- 
peared monthly in the Fortnightly Review during 1920 and repre- 
sent his final judgment on men and things. They are quite varied 
in their subject-matter and range from questions of international 
statecraft to appreciations of Lucretius and the “ Agamemnon,” 
from economic problems to the latest poetic development, from 
the Irish deadlock to a discussion of Einstein’s theory. The 
dominant note, throughout them all, is somewhat pessimistic, but 
manifests decided loyalty to all that will enhance British su- 
premacy. For that reason, he is severe on the policy of the 
United States in withdrawing from the League of Nations, and 
bitterly complains of our refusal to share in the heavy re- 
sponsibiilties we have drawn on the European Powers. Full 
of disaster, too, in the author’s opinion, is the growth and de- 
velopment of labor unionism, for unionism has a veiled sympathy 
with Bolshevism, and is quite synonymous with Socialism. His 
solution of the Irish problem, liberal as he tries to make it, must 
be founded on the principle of British supremacy. More inter- 
esting, perhaps, are his commentaries on Victorian biographies ; he 
was familiar with the celebrities of the period, and thus is well 
fitted to pass judgment on our modern appraisal of those who 
have gone before. Though much that Mr. Harrison says has an 
inherent value, these, as his last words and final warnings to the 
rising generation, will be received no doubt with added attention. 


F. X. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels. —The books of J. S. Fletcher have been noticed so 
frequently and so favorably in these pages, that it is no surprise 
to find in his latest book, “ Ravensdene Court” (Knopf, $2.00), 
the same high order of excellence. Like the preceding volumes, it 
starts with a double murder which the author proceeds in a 
leizurely, restful manner to investigate. There is no feverish 
excitement in his process but a calm following up of clues, the 
weaving of mysterious entanglements, baffling but credible. The 
atmosphere is one of refinement, the setting has a weird beauty, 
and there is an attractive girl in the story who shares in the 
adventures and gives promise at the end of marrying the narrator. 
The story is interesting throughout, keeps clear of the under- 
world and is as good as anything the author has done. 

“Merton of the Movies” (Doubleday, $1.75), by Harry Leon 
Wilson, is a clever story of the movie-world. Merton as a dry- 
goods clerk is rather pathetically screen-struck. He makes his 
way to the land of the pictures and treads the way of destitution 
and discouragement until he is rescued by a strange, slangy but 
thoroughly competent girl who regards him as something of a 
forlorn baby, recognizes in him contradictory possibilities and 
finally makes him a star. The book is interesting for the insight 
which it gives into the moving-picture industry, for its unex- 
pected developments and its uncommon strain of romance. The 
boy’s dreams come true, and of course, he marries the girl. 
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“Men of Affairs” (Knopf, $2.00), by Roland Pertwee, is a 
tale of high finance, in which two rival factions battle for the 
possession of a vast radium deposit. By the ruse of substituting 
a double, who is kidnapped and tortured, the discoverer of the 
deposit is enable to obtain certain concessions and thus to defeat 
the schemes of his unscrupulous opponents. It is a typically mod- 
ern story, that reeks with adventure and violence, with the sen- 
sational and the thrilling. But since it obtains its effects by 
improbable situations and unreal characters and is founded on an 
impossible plot, it is, artistically, a slight affair. 





Colonial Culture.—“ Literary Culture in Early New England” 
(Yale University Press), by Thomas G. Wright, will probably 
disappoint the general reader, but the student of colonial history 
will find it of real value. It is interesting to note that although 
“the settlers of Plymouth” unlike the Puritan group, were 
“mostly village and country folk of no particular education,” 
yet “very few of the Pilgrims were without books.” Brewster at 
his death left over 400 books, while that old soldier, Miles Stand- 
ish, had more than fifty, among them a copy of the Iliad and of 
Caesar's Commentaries. An appendix contains an interesting set 
of invoices for books sent from England to the famous Boston 
merchant, John Usher. 


Gonzaga’s Centennial.—“ Gonzaga College, An Historical 
Sketch,” (Gonzaga College Press, Washington, D. C.), is a 
reprint of the historical sketch that commemorated the Diamond 
Jubilee of the College, together with a record of the great work 
accomplished during the past twenty-five years. As would be 
expected, this latter part of the book is more developed, for it is 
during these later years that Gonzaga College has been reaping 
the full reward of the sacrifices and heroism of its pioneers. The 
history of the old Washington Seminary, as the College was called 
in the earlier days, is closely wrapped up with the history of the 
Society of Jesus in the Eastern States. The brave men who bat- 
tled for Gonzaga, are the same ones, who in wider spheres, have 
done so much for Catholic education in America. This volume, 
therefore, though its main appeal will be to the friends of Gonzaga 
Coliege, will prove a mine of information for all who are inter- 
ested in the early history of the Church in America. The history 
makes little pretense to literary excellence, for it is a record, 
pure and simple, as brief as a dairy, avoiding all rhetorical de- 
velopment, and detailing only facts and deeds. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with photographs. 





Pamphlets.—‘ The Truth about the Treaty and the Irish Free 
State,” (M. A. O’Connell, 917 Eagle St., New York), is a reprint 
of the speech made by J. J. O’Kelly, T. D., Former Speaker Dail 
Eireann and at present Irish Republican Delegate to the United 
States. During the discussion of the treaty before the Dail Eireann, 
December 21, 1921. Mr. O’Kelly makes a strong plea for reject- 
ing the treaty and consigning it to oblivion. He gives reasons for 
not taking the oath of allegiance and points out the points in the 
document which he considers inimical to Irish interests “ Catholic 
Foreign Missions,” by Rev. T. A. Sullivan, B.A., is an interesting 
pamphlet which outlines the place of missionary effort in the 
economy of the Church, and sets forth some of the more impor- 
tant missionary efforts in England and the United States. Its 
calm presentation of facts should prove enlightening and stimu- 
lating. “ The Religion to be Born In,” by Dom Columba Sten- 
son, O.S.B., aims at showing the difference between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicsm in their attitude toward children, and at point- 
ing out the fact that, apart from the truth of the Catholic religion, 
the latter is in accord with the fundamental laws of child psy- 
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chology, whereas the former is quite the reverse. The thesis 
which the author proves is so clear that it is a wonder we are 
not more familiar with it. The pamphlet is original and from 
the educational point of view, is striking and valuable-——* The 
Life and Legend of St. Ildefonsus”’ is a pleasingly written story 
of the ancient Archbishop of Toledo, who had the distinction of 
being “Our Lady’s Chaplain.” It is a welcome addition to the 
series of short Catholic biographies. Together with the two 
preceding pamphlets it is published by the London and Brooklyn 
Catholic Truth Society——‘ Evolution: Do We Come from 
Adam or an Ape?” (Paulist Press), by Rev. R. Lummer, is a 
pleasing, helpful, practical paper, in brief form, for the ordinary 
reader. For accuracy, however, it might better, perhaps, have 
been “ Adam or an Animal?” as the ape-descent of man is a little 
out of date for many, See Father LeBuffe’s two Catholic Mind 
papers.——Father John B. Coyle, C.SS.R., has edited a new edition 
of St. Alphonsus de Liguori’s excellent little treatise on “ Prayer” 
(Herber, $0.85).——“‘ Ven. Thérese Haze” (Cath. Truth Soc., 
Brooklyn), was the early-nineteenth-century founder of the Daugh- 
ters of the Cross Sisters, who devote themselves to the care of 
needy and wretched women, the sick poor, to teaching children 
and to foreign-mission work. 


“Classified Quotations.” —Mr. W. Gurney Benham, in his use- 
ful and comprehensive “Dictionary of Classified Quotations” 
(Crowell, $5.00), has managed to garner many a sheaf still left 
standing in the fields once harvested by the literary worker’s 
friend, Bartlett. He gives us 564 double-columned, closely print- 
ed pages of well-selected quotations on almost every possible sub- 
ject from “abasement” and “ability” to “youth” and “zeal.” 
Nearly 2,000 séparate subject-headings are introduced into the 
volume, and a. system of cross-references greatly increases the 
practical value of the substantial work. Every reader will wel- 
come the inclusion in the “ Dictionary” of quotations from mod- 
ern writers like Stevenson, Masefield, Kilmer, Francis Thompson, 
Tabb and Newman. Latin, Greek, German and French authors 
appear in good English homespun. 


The Nuns of Syon.—Benedict Williamson has written in a 
little book called “ The Bridgettine Order, Its Foundress, History 
and Spirit” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., 74 Carter 
Lane, E. C. 4. London, 2s.), an interesting account of that 
Religious Order, started late in the fourteenth century, of which 
the most renowned convent is that of Syon Abbey, Chud- 
leigh, S. Devon. The Bridgettines were founded by St. Bridget, 
the great mystic, at Alvastra, Sweden. Like St. Catherine of 
Sienna, St. Bridget labored hard to restore the Papacy from 
Avignon to Rome. From the motherhouse in Sweden, new mon- 
asteries were started in Italy, Northern Europe, Germany, France, 
Spain and Portugal, but the most interesting chapter in the 
book is “ The Story of Syon,” which describes how two Bridget- 
tine monks first came to England in 1408, and twelve years later, 
“the first English professions were made into the hands of 
Archbishop Chicheley of Canterbury, when twenty-seven nuns, five 
priests, two deacons, and four lay-brothers made their solemn 
profession and from this date the corporate existence of Syon 
begins.” After making several Bridgettine martyrs, Henry 
VIII plundered Syon and drove the religious into exile. At last. 
in 1861, the Sisters returned to England, and two years ago, 
Syon Convent celebrated its five-hundredth anniversary, being 
the only monastic community to survive the ruin of the Refor- 
mation. The Bridgettine Nuns, who are strict contemplatives, are 
governed by an Abbess, who is also head of a monastery of men 
whose main work is to act as chaplains and spiritual directors 
of the Sisters. 
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Education 
Sin or Psychoneurosis? 


SSOCIATE in the chair of sociology in Northwestern 
University, Prof. Thomas Dawes Eliot, has an 
essay in the Survey for June 15, that is characteristic of 
the dangerous doctrines promulgated in non-Catholic uni- 
versities. In ah article entitled, “A Limbo for Cruel 
Words,” he has succeeded in compressing about as much 
false philosophy, unsound sociology and heretical theology 
as could be found in a similar space anywhere in the lan- 
guage. Written in the flippant, egotistic, superficial, self- 
sufficient manner affected by many modern university 
instructors and professors, who rush into print when they 
have an idea that runs counter to the received and tested 
opinions of mankind, Prof. Eliot makes a showy parade 
of learning which he does not possess, in spite of his 
pedantic references to “ psychotic” and “ ego-centric,” 
“moron,” and “ psychopathic,” “ neurotic,” “ adjustment 
to social environment,” and a host of other catch-words 
that trip lightly upon the tongue of present-day sociology 
experts. By the use of these awe inspiring terms, he 
affects an intellectual attitude calculated to make his read- 
ers think he is a clearing-house of knowledge. 

In the mind of Prof. Eliot, as in the minds of al- 
most all professors of sociology whe are not Catholics, 
whatever has come down to us from the past must be con- 
demned. Its very age is its death warrant. Irrespective 
of its truth, or its high claim to the respect of the world, 
nothing that is, or that has been, is right. The received 
doctrines of mankind must be overthrown. No matter 
upon what other vital points professors of different schools 
disagree, they all agree upon this. The past is to be de- 
stroyed. This conspiracy against what is old and vener- 
able in philosophy and theology, in faith and morality, is 
one of the dominant notes struck everywhere in non-Catho- 
lic universities throughout the land, from Boston to 
Berkeley. It is typical of the revolutionary habit of mind 
cultivated in every secular seat of learning from Cam- 
bridge to California. Since Christianity has come down 
to us from a remote antiquity, freighted with its hallowed 
traditions, its clear-cut definitions, its methods of pro- 
cedure sanctioned by centuries of experience, its definite 
body of teaching, so different from the vague muddiness 
of modern doctrinaires, its platform enshrined in a precise 
vocabulary, proclaiming to the world with accuracy and 
clarity just what it stands for and why, modern professors 
of all the ’ologies, in their unwearied attack upon the past, 
hasten to condemn with blunt upbraidings and bitter scoffs 
the very terms in which the past has expressed its faith 
and its practises. 

This explains the insidious warfare against the sacred 
words embedded in the New Testament, terms that are 
the very warp and woof of the language of Christ and His 
Apostles, and the Saints and sages of all the Christian cen- 
turies. Words are used to express ideas; definite words 
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imply definiteness of thought; words are the currency of 
the intellect. Hence if we cast suspicion upon the words 
we use, it is but a step to cast suspicion upon the thought 
lying back of our words. It is no wonder that Prof. 
Eliot has created a limbo for words he dislikes. They 
offend the materialistic philosophy of this Western lumi- 
nary, who wishes to let his dim light flicker before men. 
Certain forms of expression, accepted by centuries of 
thinking men, and implying a distinct faith in a personal 
God, to whom we are accountable, are repulsive to him. 
Denying the existence of God, he acknowledges no ac- 
countability to Him; therefore there is no such word as 
sin. Sin must straightway be sent to the limbo where 
all unacceptable words go. The many beautiful passages 
in the Gospels relative to giving alms to the poor touch no 
responsive chord in Prof. Eliot’s heart; the word 
“alms” is out of date. We have progressed from this 
“crude conception ” to “ more refined levels of charity ;” 
now we have “ philanthropy,” if you please. We have 
des-ended from aiding the poor for the love of God, to 
aiding mankind for the love of man, because, says the 
professor, “ those outlived ideas and concepts jarred with 
or handicapped the new and more adequate grasp of the 
realities,” as if God were not the One Supreme Reality! 

Prof. Eliot wishes the finest word in the English 
language “ cast into the outer darkness.”’ He tells us that 
“ purity ” which the Christian conscience has always identi- 
fied with Christ and His Immaculate Mother, “ has fallen 
into disfavor” with sociologists. He wants to hear no 
more of it, and he tells us that “ prostitution” is only a 
“behavior problem,” in spite of the imperious warning 
“Thou shalt not” of the Sixth Commandment. “ Sin” and 
“ crime ” should be “ interned in the unconscious.” Away, 
he cries, with such terms as “ sinner,” “ martyr,” “ saint,” 
“rascal”! Sin is no offence against the law of God. Sin 
is only “ psychoneurosis.” If no sin, then no fall; and 
no redemption. Thus disappears the whole structure of 
the Catholic Church. “ Vice” is not an immoral act; it 
is only a “ habit disease.” Man has no “ soul”; “ soul” 
is an outworn term, the product of the deluded medieval 
centuries; in its place the materialist Eliot gives us the 
Greek “ psyche.” 

Since there is no sin, no vice, no crime, nor any termi- 
nology to express such very objective and repulsive 
realities, so also there should be no punishment for sin and 
vice and crime. You cannot penalize what does not exist. 
Hence a “ fiend ” who kills his wife and children is only a 
“ pervert,” poor fellow! A “ penitentiary ” is not a place 
where train-robbers and seducers of innocence are sorry 
and do penance. Oh! no; henceforth it is to be a 
“colony,” a group of kindred spirits actuated by a com- 
mon purpose. A “reformatory” for youthful burglars 
and forgers ought to be bright, airy, expensive, beautifully 
situated, completely equipped and staffed. A “ jail” for 
perjurers, profiteering landlords and bucket-shop propri- 
etors, should have no hint of violated law and outraged 
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justice; it should have all modern conveniences, hot and 
cold water, master bed-rooms, baths and servant-quarters, 
and an efficient valet service. “ Lefty Lou” and “ Gyp 
the Blood” and the gunmen, bootleggers and bandits of 
the east side of every city in the country should be grate- 
ful to Prof. Eliot for advocating such benevolent and 
delightful places of enforced temporary residence. 

The pity of all this up-to-date pernicious nonsense is 
that the professors in our high schools and colleges are 
trained in the great secular universities, where, having 
learned destructive doctrines such as those elaborated by 
Prof. Eliot, impart them in turn to millions of young 
people all over the country, until the whole mass of the 
people is gradually being leavened with the false teachings 
propagated in these high seats of learning. Meanwhile, 
for the thousandth time, what about the future faith and 
morality of our Catholic young men and women who attend 
these secular uniwwersitics, and sit at the feet of material- 
ists such as Prof. Eliot, and imbibe perilous doctrines? 
Tuomas F. Coaktey. 


Sociology 
The Jewish Workingmen’s Circle 

UCH has been written on radicalism in late years, 

but there is one extremely active organization of 
which practically nothing has been said outside of publica- 
tions strictly labeled “ Red.” It is the Jewish Arbeiter 
Ring, or Workingmen’s Circle, a fraternal society with a 
present membership of 85,000. Its organizers are busy in 
large industrial centers, but appear to be equally intent 
upon uniting by racial and radical ties the more scattered 
Jewish population of the little American or Canadian 
towns. Hundreds of such branches have been established, 
particularly in lowa, Montana, Illinois and California. Ia 
localities where Jewish workingmen’s colonies are not to 
be found these branches are made up largely of small busi- 
ness men, like the Jewish shop-keepers, curio-sellers or 
restaurant-owners along the Florida coast in such cities as 
Palm Beach, Miami and Jacksonville. Many of these 
members are old-time New York Socialists by whom the 
fires of social revolution are kept burning in countless lit- 
tle towns where Socialism or anarchism would otherwise 
be unknown. Such are some of the data gathered from 
the paper that always strongly endorsed them, the New 
York Socialist Call. 

When the Jewish Workingmen’s Circle was first or- 
ganized, in the closing year of the last century, many of 
its founders wished to align it with the Socialist party, 
but this step was found impracticable owing to the variety 
of radical views among its membership. Today the Red 
circle of the Arbeiter Ring encloses in one brotherhood 
anarchists, communists, syndicalists, Socialists and ex- 
ponents of every other form of revolutionism. Business 
men, like the small shop-keepers above referred to, must 
at least be actuated by opposition to the existing order. 
















Probably the great majority of the branches are pre- 
dominantly Socialistic, but others are quite as strongly 
anarchistic. 

No less powerful than the tie of radicalism is the racial 
bond of blood. “ Are youa Jew?” the Yiddish housewife 
asked a traveling salesman in a South Dakota town, as the 
story is told. “ Why, yes, I am.” “ And where do you 
come from?” “I’m from New York.” “ Hyman! Hy- 
man! ”’ she shouted excitedly, running to call her husband. 
“ Here’s a Jew from New York.” Nothing more was 
needed. It was sufficient introduction to welcome him to 
hearth and heart. But these men are not orthodox Jews. 
The Workingmen’s Circle, in its educational propaganda, 
is not interested in the Talmud Torahs, as the Jewish 
schools for the teaching of Talmudic lore are called. Its 
schools are established to foster racial pride and “ Jewish 
culture” by acquainting the children with the works of 
such writers as Peretz, Scholem Aleichem, Scholem Asch 
and Abramawitz. They are interested in Yiddish history 
and not in Bible history. 

Yet it is seldom when Jews unite that they have not a 
lesson to teach Christians in a material way. For example, 
at Liberty, N. Y., situated on a beautiful lake among the 
wooded heights of the Catskill Mountains, is a perfectly 
equipped tuberculosis sanitarium established for the Circle’s 
members. There the invalid worker can look out over the 
broad lawns and sunlit waters, or regain his strength in 
pleasant walks through the woods and pastures. A wide 
porch is erected for concerts and open-air meals and can 
be closed in by glass in winter, where Jewish artists like 
Joseph Rosenblatt and Misha Elman spend an occasional 
holiday and entertain the patients. As a matter of prin- 
ciple no money donations are accepted from anyone. The 
two doctors in constant attendance are provided with all the 
latest scientific appliances, diagnosis room and X-ray and 
bacteriological laboratories. Here the problem of the 
white plague afflicting the working people has been met and 
solved without accepting a penny from anyone. Nothing 
in fact is taken except gifts of books and victrola records, 
and these from the patients themselves when they are 
cured. ; 

The question of old-age insurance for the members of the 
Workingmen’s Circle was one of the points noted by the 
Call for discussion at its recent convention. Since the or- 
ganization is at the present writing but little more than a 
score of years in existence, and no members over forty 
years of age are admitted into it, the problem of caring 
for the aged is evidently not yet urgent, but the fact that it 
was already under discussion shows the wise prevision of 
these workingmen. The ideal proposed was the building 
of homes where the aged workers, like the sick and tuber- 
cular members, could draw the benefit of their own co- 
operation. The sick-benefit fund has at present a surplus 
of $189,224 and the consumptive-benefit fund a total sur- 
plus of $56,387. They have constructed, besides, a large 
building for their cooperative bakery. 
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What is regarded by them as perhaps their greatest 
recent triumph is their cooperative insurance which has 
now been placed upon a scientific basis by voluntarily in- 
creasing the rates, thus enabling the Workingmen’s Circle 
to obtain license to do business in nearly every State of 
the Union. Although the present membership is perhaps 
not quite 85,000, they have over $2,000,000 in their treas- 
ury. Their funds, like their membership, have been grow- 
ing during the years when many other fraternal orders 
were dwindling away. 

We now come to what for us, as Catholics, is the most 
interesting part of their various enterprises, the vast school 
system developed by these workingmen, including even a 
normal school for the training of teachers. The entire 
system is controlled by a committee in charge of adult 
education, under which there is a separate committee in 
care of children’s Sunday schools and related work. The 
purpose of these schools is the combined teaching of “ Jew- 
ish culture” and Red radicalism. According to figures evi- 
dently officially presented to the Call there are fifty-eight 
such schools throughout the United States, with thirty-two 
students in the “ teachers’ seminary.” In addition there 
are two musical schools. Seventy-eight teachers are giv- 
ing full-time work and are drawing a living-wage salary. 
Due to the great financial depression of the past year seven 
schools were forced to close, but nineteen new schools were 
opened in other localities at the same time. The budget 
paid by these workingmen, mostly poor, for their 4,000 
students was $25,000. The chairman of the educational 
committee is Harry Lang, labor editor of the Jewish daily 
Forward. The other members are also leading Socialists. 
In regard to recognizing the vast importance, from their 
point of view, of such educational work, we are informed 
that on this issue “ there is no difference of opinion among 
the members.” 

The organization, I may further add, publishes a 
monthly, Freund (the Friend), and a children’s magazine, 
Kinderland (the Children’s Land). The educational work 
conducted by these workers outside of their schools costs 
their general office a full $18,500 a year. Their educational 
department has further carried on an extensive publishing 
business in preparing books for the instruction of their 
own members and textbooks for their schools. They have 
brought out original works on hygiene, physics, geology, 
astronomy, economics, physiology, zoology, chemistry, etc., 
showing the zest for study on the part of these Jewish 
laborers. The educational department further is ac- 
credited with sponsoring eleven choruses, seven orchestras 
that play at Socialist and labor meetings, twenty-two dra- 
matic groups, forty-five labor lyceums, libraries in nearly 
every city and in some cases several libraries for the va- 
rious branches. Its lecturers have been active throughout 
the entire United States. 

I have not dwelt here upon the philosophy of these 
men, which we obviously cannot accept. I have merely 
wished to illustrate what a small body of workers, whether 
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Jews or Catholics, can accomplish under capable and ener- 
getic leaders, when the men themselves are athirst with 
the love for learning and inflamed with the desire and in- 
flexible purpose to spread abroad their message in spite of 
every obstacle that may be placed in their way. It is this 
spirit that we must instil in a Catholic way into our Catho- 
lic workers. But we cannot do so unless we ourselves are 
filled with a whole-hearted enthusiasm for them, with a 
spirit that in our case is not according to the world, but 
according to Christ. JosepH Hussein, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
What the Rouble 
is Worth 

RATHER startling illustration of the worthlessness 
of the former Russian currency is incidentally given 
in an article written for the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. The writer describes the magnificence of the 
Russian Greek Orthodox Church of the Redeemer, gen- 
erally known as the Cathedral. It is built of marble and 
bronze, and its five massive domes of gold dominate ali 
the towers of the city once the pride of the Czars. 
Forty-four years were spent in the building of this edi- 
fice, one of the most splendid in the world, and the cost is 
said to have been 15,000,000 roubles. That, at the time 
of its erection, represented a sum equivalent to $7,500,000. 
Today, its value would be about five American dollars. 
Confirmatory of this are the figures given elsewhere show- 
ing that a ten-dollar food package, a life-saver for a Rus- 
sian family, would in Simbirsk have cost 10,000,000 
roubles on February 16, 16,000,000 roubles on March 1, 
and 34,000,000 roubles on April 1. Is any comment neces- 
sary to bring home the full meaning of the Russian catas- 

trophe and the misery of the Russian people? 





Civic Honors for a 


Priest’s Funeral 

UBLIC schools were closed in Paterson, N. J., June 

22, the flags of the city floated at half-staff, and in 
response to a special proclamation issued by the Mayor, 
Frank J. Van Noort, at the request of a delegation of 
citizens representing Protestants, Jews and Catholics, a 
half-holiday was observed by the entire community. The 
occasion was the funeral of a Catholic priest who, as the 
Mayor pointed out, had for three-score years been a force 
for law, order and better citizenship in that city. The 
urgent protest of the “ Ku Klux Klan, Invisible Empire, 
Realm of New Jersey,” was unavailing to prevent the 
popular demonstration. The priest thus honored was the 
Very Rev. Dean William McNulty, since 1863 rector 
of St. John the Baptist’s Church. He was ninety-three 
years old and had come to this country as a youth of 
twenty from Ballyshannon, Ireland. In 1853 he gradu- 
ated from St. John’s College, now Fordham. His priestly 
studies were made at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, 
Md., and he was ordained at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
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Newark, in 1857. During his long residence in Paterson 
he is credited with having built at least fourteen churches 
and chapels in that vicinity, and of having assisted in the 
foundation of many orphanages, schools and other in- 
stitutions, such as St. John Joseph’s Hospital and a home 
for the aged. Stories are told of his raids on the saloons 
in his younger days when, armed with cane or umbrella, 
he set out to save his parishioners from moral and financial 
disaster. The most dramatic incident related in the press 
is his halting of a riot on Garret Mountain and rescuing 
a man from lynching at the hands of a mob of 5,000 per- 


sons. 


Fines That Seem 
a Premium 


HE American Cotton Exchange was recently fined 

the maximum penalty for bucketing, the insignificant 
sum of $5,000, as compared with the vast transactions of 
such institutions. The penalty, as the New York 
Tribune remarks is in fact so trifling that it seems almost 
to set a premium upon illicit dealings. Thus it is rumored 
that certain violators of the Prohibition law joyfully pay 
the maximunr fine as a very low tax upon a prosperous 
liquor business. 

If several of those who are convicted of bucketing be given jail 
sentences it may act as a warning to others who wish to emulate 
their crooked deals. If they are left off lightly, however, the 
“bucketeers,” like the bootleggers, will merely charge off their 
fines to operating expenses and proceed about their activities with 
renewed vigor. 

The American Cotton Exchange must be convicted twice 
before its charter can be revoked, but effective punishment 
can be inflicted under the law upon some of the individual 
offenders. 


Catholic Lithuania 
and Latvia 
F the little Catholic countries Lithuania and Latvia, 
that have proved themselves a strong barrier against 
Bolshevism, the following interesting account is written 
for us by a personal observer : 

Catholic Lithuania is doing very well in the struggle to -stab- 
lish economic recovery. With a peasant population almost wholly 
Catholic, Lithuania is said to be one of the most moral coun- 
tries in the world. “There are no triangle problems in families 
here,” said an American worker, “and no woman ever goes away 
with another woman’s husband, or vice versa.” 

Lithuania would have none of the new doctrine of Bolshevism. 
Latvia had a short trial of it, but cast it out, and is today making 
heroic efforts to establish a stable economic future. I never saw 
a more devout people than gathered in the church at Riga for 
Mass. Ill-clothed they were, every woman wearing a little shawl 
pinned over her head, but oblivious of their appearance and of 
the interested stranger watching them, in the intensity of their 
prayers. 

Owing to the bankrupt condition of European countries in 
general, the priests and religious lead a precarious existence. 
In Riga I found a most interesting medieval cathedral. There 


was a priest there who spoke English fluently. He invited me to 
share a breakfast which, I could see, was none too generous. 
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The clergy attached to the church lived in th me house, but 
not in common. Each had a room or two. ec building vweas 
centuries old and its sanitary conditions extrem y bad. 

Under such hardships these missionarie. are carrying 
on their work in these famine-stricken and disease- 


scourged countries. 





rial Convention 
Of Ca’ -lic Alumnae 


HE International Federation of Cat ic Alumnae 

announces its fifth biennial convention, which is to 
be held, October 26 to November 2, at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. There are now 330 associations united 
into this International which counts its membership in 
forty-one of our own States, in four Provinces of Can- 
ada, in England and Ireland, and in two of the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, Belgium and France. The rapid 
growth of the organization may be gaged from the fact 
that seventy-two alumnae associations joined the Feder- 
ation within the past two years. During the coming con- 
vention, the seventeen associations in the State of Ken- 
tucky will act as hostess to the delegates gathered from 
far and near. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
possibilities for good placed in the hands of this Inter- 
national of educated Catholic women. 


Fifth Bie 





Our Debt to 
the Classics 


HE Rev. Henry Browne, S.J., in an excellent ad- 

dress he gave last winter on “The Prospects of 
Humane Education” at Edinburgh University to the 
Classical Association of Scotland, asked in the course of 
his remarks: 


What is history (the history, I mean, of Europe) without the 
record of Greece and of Rome? Don’t say, we have enough 
without it—you have nothing without it, really nothing worth 
talking about. You can explain nothing, you can understand noth- 
ing. And as for modern literature, the best of it, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, where can you get away from classical 
thoughts and words and even subject-matter? And are you go- 
ing to treat of architecture without the Acropolis, of sculpture 
without Pheidias, of law without Justinian, of philosophy with- 
out Plato and Aristotle, of drama without Aeschylus, of Dante 
without Virgil,, of military genius without Alexander, Czsar, 
Trajan, or Heraclius? Or if you would talk about archeology, 
will you really cut out Gnossus and Mycenae, Troy and Pompeii, 
the Forum and Pergamum, and Delphi, Olympia, Syracuse, 
Paestum, the tombs of Etruria, the rock sculptures of the Hittites, 
the Roman Wall of Northumberland, and the Antonine Vallum 
of Caledonia? Is your theme to be the geography of the Mediter- 
ranean, and will you treat of pre-history without the Sea-kings 
of Crete, colonization movements without the Ionian Greeks, 
Egypt without the Ptolemies, Carthage without the Roman strug- 
gle, the coming of the Barbarians without their conversion to 
Christianity and the emergence of a New Rome beyond. the 
Adriatic? 

Father Browne says he now sees signs of a return to a 
“ juster esteem and a wider application of the older ideals 


and methods in education.” “ Pan is not more dead than 
the old scientific opposition to classics.” 








